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NEWS OF THE WEEK. — 











Ir the last utterances of the telegraph are right, there is to be 
no Congress, and the war will begin in a few hours,—perhaps 
on that day which lies between the two great Christian anniver- 
saries—Good Friday and Easter Sunday. It is Austria, the 
great Catholic power which has decreed the conflict. According 
to this latest intelligence, acting in disregard of the other Powers, 
she has proceeded in a separate course towards Sardinia, and has 
summarily demanded the disarmament of the Sardinian army 
and the disbanding of the volunteer corps. She has allowed 
King Victor Emmanuel’s Government three days’ grace, with 
the intimation that an evasive answer will be taken as a refusal, 
and that war will then be declared. Sardinia had already 
received the support of England as well as France, in declining 
to disarm without some more general understanding between 
Austria and the Powers, and that she should refuse was simply 
a matter of course. 

Although the intelligence had varied during the week, we 
were not surprised by this announcement; and the explanations 
given by Ministers in the two Houses on Monday may be said 
almost to have prepared us for it. These explanations, indeed, 
brought nothing new before our readers, except to show that the 
intelligence which we already had was tolerably correct ; indeed, 
lord Malmesbury did not state all that we already knew, and 
later in the week we have had further intelligence at once more 
hopeful and less so. Lord Clarendon expressed his opinion on 
the subject in a manner which drew forth warm acknowledg- 
ments from Lord Derby. In the House of Commons the dis- 
tinction between the Ministers and the Opposition was more 
marked. Lord Palmerston objected to casting any blame upon 
Russia for having proposed a Congress. He showed that if pro- 
per conditions were enforced, a Congress was still possible, al- 
though the Ministers had spoken of it in a tone of despondency. 
He sustained the claim of Sardinia to be a member of the Con- 
gress on the precedent of the Paris Conference of 1856, Sardinia 
being virtually a belligerent in the present case. He touched 
upon the essentials of those improvements in Italy which the 
Congress might suggest if it did not superintend them, and 
which are the only means of really preserving the peace, but the 
peace said Lord Palmerston must not be broken, or any Power 
which breaks it must take the responsibility. In the main Lord 
Palmerston had with him Lord John Russell, Mr Gladstone, Sir 
Harry Verney, and Mr. Monckton Milnes—Mr. Duncombe and 
some other Liberals differing only inasmuch as they desired to go 
more deeply into the question of Italy and her rights. To this 
attitude of our Opposition the recent intelligence gives additional 
Importance, 

Lord Malmesbury, indeed, is reported to have acted as became 
the representative of this country, and, on learning the flagrant 
cutrage contemplated by Austria, to have instantly transmitted 
his firm protest. 

There is something like an intimation, that Austria acts as 
she does with an assurance that she will be supported by Ger- 
many, and even by Prussia. We are well aware that some Ger- 
man Governments, and no small part of the German population, 
are pro-Austrian because they are anti-Gallican. But Germany, 
We believe, is not unanimous on the point; and it is incredible 
that Prussia should commit herself to depart from a neutrality, or 











to abandon that accord between the Four Powers, to which she 
has already virtually pledged herself by accepting the latest 
English proposition —a Congress similar to that in 1821, only 
more complete. 

The Italians have not been taken by surprise. It is now un- 
derstood that the famous general order of Count Gyulai at 
Milan was a reality. Indeed it is said that one of the difficulties 
which Austria feels in adopting the latest and manifestly most 
practicable proposal of Great Britain lies in the fact that she 
cannot make up her mind to expose the extent and number of 
her fortifications in Lombardy and other Italian states. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany is about to retire from Florence, leaving 
that city in a state of siege. The King of Naples is about to 
retire from the world, leaving an hereditary prince in favour of 
the constitution of 1848, a widow and a younger son in favour 
of Austria and civil war. 

Nor can France be taken by surprise. She has for weeks been 
massing troops at convenient points between the line and the 
Alps. Three weeks ago the French legions were at Lyons, 
Valence, Grenoble, Antibes, Besancon. In the harbour of Tou- 
lon the collection of transports has attracted general notice. In 
Corsica there have been for some time soldiers from Algeria. All 
has bespoken preparation. Nor is the march of the Austrians to 
Turin so certain to be accomplished as it would seem. France, 
taking time by the forelock, and wisely using the days of grace 
allowed to Sardinia, might not only send her columns up the 
winding roads over Mont Cenis and Mont Genevre, but up the 
passes of the Maritime Alps, along the coast road, and from Tou- 
lon and Ajaccio by sea, to Genoa. If it be impossible to concen- 
trate in front of Turin before the Austrians could reach that city, 
it may be possible to show in such force near Alessandria and at 
Cuneo, as would not only save the Genoa railway, but make it 
very perilous for any army to march from the Ticino to Turin. 
The Austrians, it is said, have 200,000 men; the Sardinians, 
70,000 ; of course if the smaller number be unsupported, Austria 
must win the first round. But if they be supported by 70,000 
Frenchmen, that result is by no means so sure. 








In taking leave of Parliament, which was prorogued on Tuesday, 
and is to be formally dissolved today, Ministers have sent the late 
House of Commons with a bad character to its constituencies, 
and call upon the country to furnish it with a more tractable 
house. The dissolution is placed upon the ground that ‘ within 
little more than a year two successive administrations have failed 
to retain the confidence of the House of Commons,” and her Ma- 
jesty is made to utter a prayer that the dissolution may enable 
her ‘‘ to conduct the Government of the country under the advice 
of a Ministry possessed of the confidence of her Parliament and 
her people.” The implication is, that the House which is only 
two years old has failed to fulfil its duties, and the constituencies 
are called on to rectify the fault of the elected chamber. 

The season, with its deference for religious commemoration and 
its large element of holiday-making, has materially contributed 
to retard the political demonstrations preliminary to the election. 
Those who are alien to politics remark the absence of any signs 
of interest, such as the placards that usually deluge towns, but 
the signs are beginning, and we are inclined to believe that the 
public is really taking more interest in the course of this elec- 
tion than many who are actively interested suppose. The 
“fuss” it may be said, is made by the candidates ; the interest is 
rather graver than that which turns upon the success of indi- 
vidual elections. Meanwhile the demonstrations of the candi- 
dates themselves, where they are not flatter than usual, are 
rather distracting, indicating some cross purposes; and yet there 
is a decided tendency to renew the broader distinctions between 
the Liberal and Conservative parties. In seeking the votes of 
the electors in the West Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. Wortley 
thinks it politic to present himself as something not very unlike 
the counterpart of Lord Palmerston in political objects and opin- 
ions, and there is a good deal of truth in the representation. 
Yet it is very doubtful whether the device will serve Mr. Wort- 
ley, although many moderate Liberals will prefer him to the 
thoroughgoing Frank Crossley. Sir James Graham stands be- 
fore his own electors at Carlisle, and tells them that the ques- 
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tion is between reform and noreform. Sir Richard Bethell, late 
Attorney-General under Lord Palmerston, who is standing for 
Wolverhampton, indicates opmions about as far goingras those 
of Mr. Charles Villiers, theold Member. In short, the strongly- 
pronounced opinions are those of Liberals. On the other hand, 
the Ministerialists either claim a semi-Liberal credit, or en- 
trench themselves behind their general professions, or behind 
even something more difficult to interpret. Lord Stanley, for 
example, has not declined to stand for the City of London, but 
he has abstained from making any answer to the requisition. 
Mr. Baring, the gentleman who was invited to stand with him, 
positively declines, either because Mr. Baring thinks that he 
shall turn out those Members for the City whom it would be the 
least advantageous for the Conservative party to displace, or be- 
cause he thinks he has a better chance of success elsewhere. Of 
course the signs of the present week are necessarily few and im- 
perfect; they cannot be taken to indicate anything as to the 
general course of the election or of its results. 





The letter of Captain Carnegie to Sir John Pakington is a 
public event which cannot be passed over. Sir John represented 
the Junior Lord of the Admiralty as having accepted his place at 
the Board on condition of standing for some seat in the House 
of Commons, and he intimated that he could not reconcile that 
engagement with Captain Carnegie’s refusal to stand for Dover. 
Captain Carnegie admits the condition, but gives it a totally 
different turn. He agreed to stand for any place where he 
should have a reasonable chance of success; a chance which he 
did not find in Devonport, where the Dock labourers to be dis- 
franchised by the Government Reform Lill would have opposed 
him, nor in Dover, without means which he thought repugnant 
to his honour; and he intended to find a seat somewhere else, 
when he was induced to resign by Sir John Pakington’s injurious 
intimations, There appears to be little doubt that Sir John was 
even more hasty than he confessed himself to be, and that he 
did scanty justice to his own high character for good feeling as 
well as strictness. But there is a further question which cou- 
cerns other Ministries besides the present: perhaps the time is 
going by when Junior Lords can be regarded only as Parlia- 
mentary or non-Parliamentary at the option of their chiefs, and 
when particular constituencies can be expected to return Govern- 
ment nominees. 


The fuller accounts from India throw a flood of lurid light upon 
the financial policy of the Governor-General, and expose the remark- 
able inappropriateness of that policy. It turns out that his new ta- 
riff, which was todouble the duties on Manchester goods and impose 
larger augmentations upon other imports, had been a state secret 
up to the moment of his promulgating it before the Calcutta 
Council. That council is so composed as not to be remarkable for 
independence, and yet the members openly protested. Unable to 
arrest the process of the new levy, Lord Elphinstone volunteered a 
request to the Governor-General to remit the enforcement of du- 
ties upon bargains already made. For one of the most impolitic 
provisions in the new law is, that where contracts already ex'st 
the seller shall be able to recover the full amount of duty by 
adding it to the price of the goods which he is furnishing to the 
purchaser! There is some reason to suspect whether any edict of 
this kind could hold good in law, although the statute provides 
that the amount shall be recoverable in the courts. The signer 
of the original contract probably—we are throwing out the 
opinion under correction—could stand upon the letter of his 
agreement, and we doubt whether an appeal to this country would 
not confirm that construction. It would be a new thing that a 
British Government could interfere between buyer and seller, and, 
long after the closing of the contract, arbitrarily alter prices. 
However irregular and doubtful in law, it is certain that 
the statute will introduce a world of most irritating eon- 
fusion amongst the commercial classes ; while there is the very 
greatest doubt whether the enhancement of duties will not eause 
such a contraction in consumption and imports as to defeat the 
very object, while avenging the injured community by cutting off 
the Government resources in many other directions. Such is the 
opinion, not only of theoretical economists, but of men practically 
acquainted with India. 

Impolitic in its nature, the measure is ten times more so when 
we consider the circumstances. The present state of India is ex- 
ceptional, and the object was, or should have been, to tide over 
the difficulty, with the fair prospect that at uo distant date, what 
with railway extension, culture, revival in commerce, and other 
means, the expansion of India’s resourees would enable her Go- 
vernment to meet the financial diffieulties left by the mutiny. 
The prospects of the Movey-market of this country are decidedly 
improving; itis the same in the United States, and should war 
be averted, it would be the same in Europe generally ; our own 
advices from the Southernmost ports as well as the Northernmost 





confirming the judgment of our eontemporaries. Plenty of cash 
is goimg out to India ; and yet-imorder to raise a paltry million 
Lord @anning resorts tea vielemt measere. which plunges the 
whole-eommerce of India inte: confusion, destroys confidence in 
the policy of his government, sets class against class, and jn 
snatching at a trifle for the exchequer tears away ten times as 
much from the resources of the empire. 


Debates oud Proceedings in Parliament 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK, 

Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, April 18, Affairs of Europe; Lord Malmesbury’s 
Statement. F 

Tuesday, April 19. Royal Assent to the Exchequer Bills (13,277,400/.) Bill, the 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill, the Manor Courts (Ireland) Bill, the Eyj- 
dence by Commission Bill, the Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill, the Indemnity 
Bill, the Nottingham Charities Bill, the Marriage Validity Bill, the Recreation 
Grounds Bill, the Local Government Supplemental Bill, the Manslaughter Bill, the 
Public Offices Extension Bill, the Confirmation and Probate Act (1858) Amendment 
Bill, the Naval Medical Supplemental Act Bill, the Remission of Penalties Bill, the 
Affidavits by Commission Bill, the Superannuation Bill, the Combination of Work. 
men Bill, the Municipal Elections Bill. Prorogation; the Queen’s Speech, 

House or Commoys. Monday, April 18, Affairs of Europe; Mr. Disraeli’, 
Statement. 

Tuesday, April 19, Prorogation. 

Tue Travian Question. 

The long-promised explanations respecting the Italian question were 
made in both Houses on Monday ; in the House of Commons by the 
Chancellor of the Excequer, in the House of Lords by the Earl of 
Malmesbury. 

Mr. Disrarxt brought up copies of treaties relating to the Italian 
States, and moved they should be laid on the table im order that any 
Member who pleased might make remarks, with all the reserve consist- 
ent with the exercise of a public duty. In treating of the exigency 
Mr. Disraeli went back to its origin. At the close of last year the Go- 
vernment became aware of a sense of irritation between France and 
Austria; and at the beginning of the year the misunderstanding became 
matter of public notoriety. At that time England had no misunder- 
standing with any power of any class. Her good offices, therefore, 
might tend to maintain the general peace; and the British Ministers at 
Paris and Vienna were instructed to inform themselves of what were the 
probable motives of the want of cordiality between Austria and France, 
There were several ; but the permanent cause was found in the existing 
state of Italy. Lord Cowley was directed to ascertain the views of the 
Emperor of the French. In the view of her Majesty's Government 
the state of Italy was unsatisfactory. It was felt to be unwise to 
disturb the settlement of 1815, when, unsought by Austria, a prepon- 
derating power in Italy was conferred on her, and when Sardinia was 
strengthened at the same time. But it was felt to be extremely un- 
satisfactory that Central Italy should be occupied by a foreign army, and 
that Austrian influence should be exercised over independent states. The 
Government desired to mitigate these things rather by public opinion 
than by war. Lord Cowley was made acquainted with these views. He 
reported that his interviews and conversations with the Emperor were 
satisfactory ; he became aware of the intentions and views of the Em 
ror, and he was sent to Vienna, though not in an official capacity, to di 
| cover how far it was practicable for Austria to meet the policy indi- 
| cated by the French Emperor. “ The mission of Lord Cowley was emi- 
| nently, and not merely eminently but entirely successful. It was a 
| mission of mediation.’’ Austria candidly and cordially considered all the 

ints suggested by the Emperor of the French. Lord Cowley and the 
English Government had not a doubt that the mediation had been suc- 
| cessful. But before Lord Cowley could arrive at Paris, the Court of 
| St. Petersburg had proposed a Congress of the five Great Powers, and 
the Emperor of the French had aceepted the proposal. The British 
| Government had now to consider whether the arrangenients begun by 
| Lord Cowley could be completed, since another plan, “tin actual emu- 
| lation with our own,” had been sanctioned at Paris. In order not to 
‘ lose precious time Government notified its willingness to agree to the 
plan providing it was formed upon these four conditions. 

‘That the Congress was not to interfere with the settlement of 1815 was 
universally admitted. The four conditions on which it was proposed that 
the meeting of the Congress should take place were—firstly, the evacuation 
of the Roman States by foreign troops; secondly, the reform of the adminis 
tration of the Roman States; thirdly, the best means of preventing a war 
breaking out between Austria and Sardinia; and, fourthly, the providing 
a substitute for the separate treaties which had been entered into between 
Austria and’ the Central States of Italy. These four conditions were 
accepted by France, by Russia, and by Prussia, They were also accepted 
by Austria with’a fifth condition, which was really nothing more than a fair 
interpretation of the third, which, as I said before, involved the considera- 
tion of the best means of preserving peace, between Austria and 
Sardinia. This fifth condition, was, I repeat, nothing more than 
an interpretation of the third, for it simply farnished a defini- 
tion of the best means of preserving peace, which, in the opinion of Aus- 
tria, were to be found in the disarmament of Sardinia.’’ Government, not 
approving this, proposed that France and England should guarantee Sar- 
dinia against an attack from Austria providing Sardinia disarmed. That 
offer was not accepted, and at that moment the proposal of a Congress was 
not aceepted: The Government again brought the question before the Court 
| of Vienna, and Austria, “in that spirit of dignified conciliation, which 
she has shown throughout, waived the invidious condition of the disarma- 
ment of Sardinia, and pr a general disarmament of the European 
Powers, The English Government accepted the proposal, and submitted it 
to “the Court of the Tuilleries ’ where it was accepted. But noagreement 
had been come to whether the disarmament shall take plece before or after 
the assembling of the Congress. As yet, said Mr. Disraeli, Sardinia had 
uot accepted the principle of a general disarmament because she has not 
been invited to the Congress. Now although of late there has been much 
that was embarrassing, perplexing, and even ambiguous” in the conduct of 
Sardinia the feeling in this country towards her is not wanting either 1D 
justice or kindness. Government have put the most generous Im- 
terpretation on her conduct; and therefore considered the o_ 
of her presence at the Congress without prejudice. The proposa 
was for a Congress ef the five great Powers. How could ardinis 
appear at such a Congress? Sardinia was represented at the Om 
gress of Paris, but she had won her place there by great deeds a 
sacrifices. If Sardinia was represe why not Portugal or Hollan¢, 
or the ether Italiam statee? Government were anniews that the preee- 
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dents ef the of Laybach and London should be followed, 
and that means should be found to set forth the interests of the Italian 


states. “ We are, therefore, Sir, in this condition at the present moment-- 
France and Austria have alike accepted the principle of a general disarma- 
ment, although on the immediate manner in which that disarmament should 
be carried into effect they are not agreed. Sardinia has not agreed to the 
disarmament, on account, it is understood, of her not having been sum- 
moned in person to the Congress. It might be hoped, under these circum- 
that the difficulty on the part of Sardinia would, at least, not prove 
jusurmountable ; but I have the satisfaction te inform the House that this 
morning the Marquis d’Azeglio arrived in this country on a special mis- 
gion from Turin. He has had an interview with the Secretary of State al- 
ready, and I augur from it beneficial effects. The Sardinian Minister is a 
man of enlightened and temperate —— and I cannot but believe that 
under his guidance Sardinia will take that course which, in my opinion, 
will be the one most conducive, not only to her advantage but to her repu- 
tation. I cannot believe that in the present circumstances of the case there 
is any Power in Europe which would wantonly prevske a war. There is a 
Power which may not be present at this Congress when it takes place, but 
whieh is greater than emperors and congresses, and that is the ond of 
ic opinion. I do not believe that in this day that is a power which can 
ons outraged. Sir, I should think it a gross outrage of public 
inion if, under the circumstances in which we now find ourselves 
with respect to the Italian question, no solution should be found 
but that of the sword. On the contrary, it appears to me that the 
elements of a settlement are in existence, and, although I know it is dis- 
heartening in conducting negotiations to find that you do not rapidly arrive 
at the result you desire, still, on the whole, I cannot but trace in all that 
has occurred a predominant wish that the solution should be one of peace. 
I do not wish to conceal from this House and the country that the issue is 
no mean one. A war in Italy is not a war in a corner. An Italian war 
may be, and probably will be, an European war. The waters of the Adri- 
atic cannot be disturbed without agitating the waters of the Rhine. The 
of Trieste is not merely an Italian port; it is a port which belongs to the 
anie Confederation, and an attack on the port of Trieste is not an at- 
tack on Austria merely, but on Germany. If, then, a war spread beyond 
the precincts of Italy, England is interested, not only from ee enlight- 
ceakgeinsiphes of civilization which make her look with an adverse eye on 
any attempt to disturb the peace of the world, but England may be in- | 
terested from material considerations of the most urgent and momentous 
character.”’ 

Lord Patmersron said that he would not say anything that would 
tend to add to the difficulties of the Government. They had acted from 
asense of duty in undertaking an informal mediation between France 
and Austria, but perhaps had they obtained some formal acceptance of 
their good offices the negotiations might not have been interrupted by 
any other proceeding. He did not blame Russia for interposing. It 
was natural she should desire to take an adequate part in the settlement 
of a great European transaction. She would have had no part in the 
mediation conducted by Great. Britain ; she will have her proper part in 
the proceedings of the Congress. 

It is natural that Austria should desire that negotiations should be either 

or accompanied by disarmament; but it was unreasonable to pro- 
pose that Sardinia should disarm ; since, if negotiations broke off, Sardinia 
would be at the mercy of Austria. ‘‘I am glad to hear that beth France and 
Austria have agreed to the principle of disarmament, because, when these 
two great Powers admit that principle, it seems to me that we are not too 
ine in hoping that the negotiations following upon that must eventu- 
ally tend towards a continuance of the peace of Europe. But I must say it 
appears to me that going into a long discussion on the question of disarma- 
ment, instead of going at once into the Congress to consider the real ques- 
tion at issue, is somewhat of a waste of time. If the Powers are really will- 
ing to adopt those four propositions which the right honourable gentleman 
has stated to the House, the main and prinedpal one of whieh is the evacua- 
tien of foreign troops from Central Italy, implying, [ presume, an cn- 
geeemnent that those troops should not at any future time return—(** /ear’, 
!” and a langh)—why should the Congress not meet at once and settle 
that point, for that point not settled everything else would be nugatory with 
the view to the establishment of diplomatic negotiations ?’’ The expression 
general disarmament is vague. It cannot. be done in a week or a month, 
and if the operations it will require are the preliminaries to negotiation, the 
——— will be indefimitely postponed. Enter, therefore, into Congress, 
discuss at once the real question. ‘ I am not going to suggest the de- 
tails; but no man whe has looked at the state of the Continent can shut his 
eyes to the fact that it is the disturbed, restless, and umeasy condition of the 
Italian States which endangers the peace of Europe, and that that restless 
uneasy condition results from bad government on the South of the Po. 
To this is to be added the confidence on which the rulers of the different 
states in that part of Italy rest, that, in the event of any disturbance on the 
part of their subjects against their oppression and tyranny, Austrian troops 
will come to their aid and quell the disturbanee. Wall, then, I say, let 
France and Austria agree immediately te withdraw the troops that now 
occupy Central Italy, and let them come to 2 formal and public engagement 
that, under no circumstances, and at no fature time Il they reoceupy 
places ; and then Congress may go inte the questions conneeted with 
the amelioration of Italy in general. But I am inclined to believe that this 
agreement, when it was once made publicly knewn, would lay the 
foundation of a progressive improvement in every state South of the Po.”’ 
The Italians are not so impatient and exeited as they were in 1848; and 
is a much better understanding among them ; and sure foundations of 
—- improvement will be laid if the Governments and natives are left 
to selves to settle their reciprocal differences. Lord Palmerston then 
deseribed the difficulty existing at that moment as arising from the indispo- 
sition of Sardinia to disarm ; and to express tis opinion that if Austria re- 
tired from the frontier and reduced her army, Sardinia would do the like. 
As to her presence at the Congress, her positien is analogous to that she held 
in 1856. She is not now a belligerent beeause there has been no war; but 
the is one of the parties giving rise to apprehensions of eonflict, and one of 
the ies called on to disarm ; and it is scorn fair she should be present 
at the diseussion on this question of disarmament. “ If, on the other hand, 
it should be found that there are invincible objections to Sardinia being ad- 
mitted as a member of the Congress, I think yeu ought not to impose upon 
her an immediate disarmament, which ought te apply only to these who 
ate to be members of the Congress. One ef these two courses you ought to 
—either admit Sardinia to the Congress, and require her to be a party 
to general disarmament, or say that as she is not a member-of the Con- 
gress you trust to her good sense to follow the example of France and Aus- 
tria to disarm. With regard to the general subject I think that the state- 
ment of the right honourable gentlemar gives us well-founded hopes that 
the peace of Europe will not be disturbed. (@&cers.) There may be, and 
there are occasions when war is nec ; and, wher war is necessary, it 
Secomes just. Bat to enter upon ues # strong necessity isan act of | 
injustice which, reversing the well-known saying of the old diplomatist, is 
net only a fault, but acrime.’ And I trust that no Government will be | 


so blind to the duties they owe to themselves, to their subjects, to Europe, 
and to mankind, as to enter now upon a war for which there is not only no 
necessity but no legitimate or plausible pretext.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Tomas Dvxcompe made a short speech, recommending the ex- 
pulsion of the Austrians from Italy altogether as the only remedy for her 
troubles. Lord Palmerston had not spoken out in the manner the people 
expected he would ; and Mr. Duncombe hoped Lord John Russell would 
say something. 

Mr. Giapstonr said that Mr. Duncombe’s remarks widened the field 
of discussion in a manner to be regretted. He would not adopt a tone 
of accusation ; but some expressions fell from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to which he would revert. Mr. Disracli said that Austria had 
adopted a tone of dignified conciliation, while the conduct of Sardinia 
had presented many things embarrassing, perplexing, and even am- 
biguous. 

** Now, either there is unknown much meritorious conduct on the part 
of Austria, and much questionable conduct on the part of Sardinia, or else 
the spirit of her Majesty's Government is not one of entire impartiality. I do 
not adopt that conclusion, and therefore I am sure my right honourable 
friend will excuse my ealling his attention to what seems to me the natural 
bearing of what he uttered. I am bound to say, so far as the facts of the 
case are known to the public, I can see nothing to justify the drawing such 
a distinction. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has given us an instance 
of the conduct of the Cabinet of Vienna, which, if it is a specimen of that 
conduct, hardly appears to me to justify the deacription of dignified conci- 
liation, because he says it was the proposal of the Cabinet of Vienna that 
while the great Powers of Europe met in Congress, in which Congress Sar- 
dinia was not to have a place, France and England were to insist that Sar- 
dinia, and Sardinia alone, as a condition anterior to the meeting of that 
Congress, should proceed to disarm. (Cheers.) Lcan only say that [ see 
no dignified conciliation in making such a proposition, and I must further 
say, that the withdrawing such a proposition was merely a concession to 
the obvious demands of decency, propriety, and necessity." (Cheers.) 

Mr. Gladstone urged strong reasons why disarmament should not be 
enforced on Sardinia, and implored the Government not to be kept back 
from negotiations by any difficulty of a formal or ceremonial c!iaracter, 


| but to aeeelerate the commencement of those discussions which alone 


seem likely to lead to the maintenance of peace. Mr. Gladstone seemed 
to desire an explanation of Mr. Disrael’s allusion to Trieste, which is not 
an Italian port. Did it imply that if the war extended beyond the bounds 
of Italy, England might become a party to it? [To this question no 
answer was returned beyond some vague cries of ‘‘ No.”’] 

Several Members took part in the conversation. Mr. Contnouam fol- 
lowed the line of Mr. Duncombe. Lord Joun Russe. concurred com- 
pletely in the observations of Lord Palmerston. He also intimated to 
Ministers that they must not commit the country to any course involving 
burdens on its finances until the new Parliament meets. Mr. Mitnes 
emphatically expressed an opinion that unless the Congress relieved Italy 
from the duminion of brute force, it would be totally useless. Sir Joun 
Waxsu thought that before all things war should be averted. Sir Harry 
Verney and Sir Henry WitLovenny were both desirous of peace, 

The papers were ordered to lie on the table. 

In the Upper House there were three speakers—the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, the Earl of Clarendon, and the Earl of Derby. 

Lord Matmrsevry, with some modifications of — and less con- 
fidence of tone, told substantially the same story as Mr. Disraeli. No 
one, he said, will deny the undoubted right of Austria to her Italian pos- 
sessions. ‘They are hers by inheritance, by conquest, by treaty. Those 
treaties must be held sacred. But while our feeling for Austria is less 
sympathetic than it would be were she not a despotism, had she wisely 
restricted herself to her own affairs, and not played the unpopular part 
of constable in Italy, our le am with Sardinia rests on her constitu- 
tional government. But Sardinia has forgotten that her mission in Italy 
is one of example, and that military glory, although it may be the ap- 
pendage is not the object of constitutional government. Another empire, 
France, has determined to interfere in Italy. Great Britain could only 
see that with regret, and could not easily understand why France ap- 
peared to be desirious of taking part in a contest in which she has no di- 
rect interest. With this exordiam, Lord Malmesbury entered into a de- 
tail of the steps taken by the Government as described by Mr. Disraeli, 
not disguising his chagrin at the intervention of Russia, giving his 
opinion in favour of a previous disarmament, expressing a strong sense 
of the responsibility of his position, asserting that Ministers have ne- 
glected no step to avert the disasters of war, and praying that God might 
pardon those who, if they do occur, will be the occasion of them. 

Lord CLarenpon’s speech was, with some differences, the counterpart 
of Lord Palmerston’s. Thus he said that assuming sincerity on the 
part of the Governments concerned, “ assuming that they are not pur- 
suing a hidden policy whieh they dare not avow,” it is difficult to com- 
prehend how matters have arrived at their present stage. All profess 
abhorrence of war; yet on all sides there are gigantic preparations for 
war. This does not bear out the assumption that there is an honest de- 
sire to keep the peace. In making a statement of policy similar to 
that made by Lord Palmerston, Lord Clarendon said that Austria is 
bound not to exceed by one hair's breadth the rights conferred on her by 
treaties ; that her claim to reduce mdependent Italian states to vassalaye 
is contrary to those treaties and to international law; and that it is in 
the interest of Austria that her special treaties with the Italian states 
should terminate. He also described the French occupation of Rome as 
a “great misfortune for France,” since it places her in a false position. 
He thought the foreign armies might be safely withdrawn. He saw no 
pretext for war. But he expressed his opinion that war, which would deso- 
late Itcly, would not settle the Ltalian question; that the annexation of 
Lombardy to Piedmont, would prove distasteful to the proud aristoeracies of 
Lombardy and Venice, who would not like to be depeadents upon the Pied- 
montese ; and that Piedmont would find too late that she had been only 
the pioneer and advance guard of France. In grasping at the shadow 


| Piedmont would sacrifice the substance of liberty, and French domina- 


tion would prove as odious as Austrian, An attempt to unite all the nrinor 
states in one confederation would be the act of a vietor—of France, and 
the Prince chosen, whether native or Freneh, would require the support 
ofa French army. Lord Clarendon emphatieally remarked that the 
Congress could perform ne more useful task than te establish the prin- 
ciple of non-interference—the principle of letting the Italian states 
alone. In conclusion he promised that party spirit—although Lord 
Malmesbury’s name has been used by his friends for party purposes-— 
should not prevent Lord Clarendon and those who act with him, from 
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making the fullest allowances for all the difficulties with which Lord 
Malmesbury may have to contend, or damp the satisfaction with 
which they will learn that success has crowned his efforts. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The speech of Lord Dexsy was remarkable for several points. It bore 
testimony to the fairness of Lord Clarendon, with whose | speech, from 
beginning to end, Lord Derby heartily concurred. It attributed to the 
speech of the King of Sardinia much of the distrust, anxiety and prepara- 
tion we have to lament. It condemned, as injurious to Italy and Aus- 
tria, the special treaties between Austria and the Italian states, while in- 
sisting that Austria had aright to make them. It admi‘ted that there is 
a mystery about the proposed evacuation of the Roman states. Austria 
had begun to evacuate them; why no further progress has been made he 
knew not. Finally, Lord Derby said that these negotiations cannot be 
longer protracted. The time has nearly come when England having ex- 
hausted her power of persuasion, must reluctantly withdraw, reserving 
to herself the right to take what course she may think fit. If war arises 
it will be a war of principle and passion, extending beyond Italy, wrap- 
ping Europe in one general conflagration. Even England could not look 
with total indifference on any alteration in the occupation of the Adriatic 
or its shores. 

** England is deeply interested in the maintenance of peace. She is pre- 
pared to make almost any sacrifice for that object; but, in the interest of 

eace, she cannot assume a position which would place her in a helpless and 

efenceless condition, and if war breaks out, whatever be the consequence, 
our neutrality, as long as it may last, must to a certain extent be an armed 
neutrality, enabling us to take our part on that side, whatever it may be, 
which the honour, the interests, and the dignity of the country may indi- 
cate as best deserving our support. Such is the course which I hope the 
Government will be supported in taking by the unanimous opinion of Par- 
liament and the country ; for such, I am certain, is the only sound and ra- 
tional policy which we can pursue. God grant we may be spared the ne- 
cessity of entering upon so dangerous a path! God grant that in the coun- 
cils of Europe there may yet prevail greater moderation, greater wisdom, 
greater temper! God grant that this storm may pass by without bursting 
forth in the violent and terrific manner which we ond now too much reason 
to anticipate. But 1 am sure, as I said before, that if the chances of peace 
depend in great measure upon the unanimous assent of Parliament to the 
gaan pe so ably and eloquently expressed by my noble friend and the no- 

le earl opposite, they will be materially strengthened if it be within the 
knowledge of Europe that England will not be allowed to remain a helpless 
or feeble spectator of events which may compromise her dignity and honour, 
but that a serious responsibility, with sll its results, will be laid upon the 
head of the Power, whatever it may be, which, without due provocation and 
without the most urgent necessity, seeks for its own ambitious purposes to 
involve Europe in the calamities of a long and bloody war.” (Loud cheers.) 


Tue PRoRoGATION. 

Parliament was prorogued by Royal Commission on Tuesday morning. 
Few Peers were present in the House of Lords; but there was a goodly 
show of ladies. Mr. Disraeli, Lord John Manners, and others came at 
the summons of Black Rod from the Lower House, and the Royal assent 
having been given to many bills, the Lord Chancellor read the following 
speech, 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—We are commanded by her Majesty to in- 
form you that it is her Majesty’s intention forthwith to dissolve the present 
Parliament, with a view to enable her people to express, in the mode pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, their opinion on the state of public affairs. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—We are commanded by her Ma- 
jesty to thank you for the wise liberality with which you have granted the 
necessary supplies for the military and naval defences of the country ; and 
for the provision which you have made for the exigencies of the other 
branches of the public service during the interval which must elapse before 
the estimates for the year can be considered by the new Parliament, which 
her Majesty willdirect to be immediately called. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—Her Majesty commands us to inform you that 
the appeal which she is about to make to her people has been rendered ne- 
cessary by the difficulties experienced in carrying on the public business of 
the country, as indicated by the fact, that within little more than a year two 
successive Administrations have failed to retain the confidence of the House 
of Commons: and her Majesty prays that, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, the step which she is about to take may have the effect of facili- 
tating the discharge of her high functions, and of enabling her to conduct the 
government of the country under the advice of a Ministry possessed of the 
confidence of her Parliament and her people. 

The Lorp Cuancettor, by virtue of the Commission, then prorogued 
Parliament till Thursday, the 5th of May next; and so the proceedings 
terminated. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Tuomas Duncomnr asked Mr. Disraeli 
when the dissolution would actually take place. Mr. Disragnt replied 
that on Saturday morning a Council would be held, when the Ministers 
would advise her Majesty to dissolve the Parliament, so that the writs 
would go out upon the Saturday evening. 

So ends the Parliament. It has been in existence seven days short of 
two years, having met on the 30th April 1857. 


Election Movements. 

The Dissolution will take place to day and the writs will go out to 
aight. Next week therefore we shall have some returns from the Eng- 
lish boroughs. At present there is much activity but little interest in 
the election proceedings. All is provisional, but gradually approaching 
certainty and settlement. 

Tar Merroro.is. 

A contest for the City of London seems imminent. Mr. Thomas 
Baring has frankly declined to stand, and no one takes liberties with 
his name. Lord Stanley, who is unwell; has given no answer to the 
requisition, but his friends have held a meeting and determined to pro- 
pose him at the hustings under any circumstances. Whether they will 

to the poll remains to be seen. Mr. William Williams has recon- 
sidered his determination to retire. It appears that he felt he had lost 
ground in the borough, but a requisition has reassured him, and he now 
stands for Lambeth once more. It is not stated what Mr. Doulton will 
do. ‘The rival candidates in Finsbury and Southwark are each hard at 
work. There is quict in the other boroughs. 


Enextsu Counties anp Borovens. 

Apincpon. It would have been singular indeed had this small borough 
deprived itself of the luxury of a contest. The Derbyites have sent down 
a Godfrey Hudson to contend for the seat with the sitting Member, Mr. 

orris, 
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Banbury. Mr. Alderman Allen, the Tory, erroneously stated to hays 
quitted the field, still has two Liberals, Mr. Samuelson and Sir Charles 
Douglas, to contend with. 

Berwick. Here the sitting Members, Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Majori- 
banks are opposed by Captain Gordon and Mr. Ralph Earle, private secrg. 
tary to Mr. Disraeli. 

EVERLEY. Mr. Digby Seymour has come forward as a Liberal cangj. 
date. He has three Conservative opponents. 

Biruincuam. Mr. Bright and Mr. Scholefield will have to go to the 
poll for their seats. Two other candidates have issued addresses—Mr, Tho. 
mas Dyke Acland, a Liberal, who dates his conversion from the days of 
Peel ; and Mr. G. Bodington, also Liberal. These two count u 
ee of those electors of Birmingham, who do not love the principles of My 

right. : 

Biacknurn. Mr. Pilkington has withdrawn. Mr. Hornby and My 
J. P. Murrough, a high-coloured Radical are the Candidates, F 

Bristot. After a brief period of dissension the Liberals here are again 
united in opposition to Mr. Slade, Tory. Mr. Berkeley and Mr. Langton 
are considered sure of success. 

Catne. Sir Fenwick Williams has retired. Was his retirement the 
consequence of the success of the Tory Mr. Huddleston at Kidderminster > 
At all events the consequence of that event is the appearance of Mr, Ro. 
bert Lowe as a candidate for the suffrages of Lord Landsdowne’s pocket bo. 
rough. 

CARLISLE. A great openair meeting was held in this city on Wednesday, 
Sir James Graham read to the meeting passages from the Queen's § 
pointing out that they made no mention of Reform. The real question at 
issue, he said, was whether they would have Lord Derby without Reform to 
rule them, or whether they would have a large extension of the su’ , 
and a redistribution of seats. He was not a convert to the ballot, but y 
returning his friend and relative, Mr. Laweon, they would confirm what he 
had stated to the House of Commons, that there was a strong desire for its 
adoption. Mr. Wilks proposed, and Dr. Evans seconded, a resolution 
thanking Sir James Graham for his independent conduct in Parliament, and 
strongly declaring the desire of the ple of Carlisle for the ballot. The 
resolution was carried by an overwhelming majority. Mr. Lawson briefly 
addressed the assembly. 

Carnarvon Borovens. The Liberal Conservative Mr. Bulkeley 
Hughes, threatened with a Liberal opponent, has declared for the ballof, 
and the Liberal opponent has disappeared. Mr. Hughes is opposed by the 
Tory Mr. Charles Wynne. 

Cuirneror. Mr. Hopwood, Tory, is opposed by another Tory, Mr. J, 
T. Aspinal. 

CockermMovutn. Lord Naas, ‘ory, Mr. Steel, Liberal, the sitting Mem- 
bers, and General G. Thompson, Liberal, are candidates. 

Coventry. A local solicitor, a Liberal, has come out of his office to 
contend for one of the two seats held by Mr. Ellice and Sir J. Paxton. 

Devonport. The Government have sent down two candidates—Mr. 
Archibald Peel, son of General Peel, and Mr. Busfield Ferrand, who has 
torn himself away from the “‘ peaceful comforts of private life ’’ to enter on 
a public stage which he knows so well how to make stormy and unpleasant, 
Sir em Perry and Mr. J. Wilson are on the alert, prepared for a sharp 
battle. 

Dvuruam (South). The appearance of Mr. Farrar as Tory candidate 
has caused great excitement. Meetings have been held all over the divi- 
sion. The Liberals will have to be steady and prompt to carry their men 
Lord Harry Vane and Mr. Pease. 

Essex (North). Colonel Ruggles Brise, put up by the malcontent 
Tories, has withdrawn at the eleventh hour, and ‘* W. B.’’ and Mr. Ducane 
have a clear field before them. 

Essex (South). A meeting of the supporters of Mr. Wingfield Baker 
has been held at Barking, Mr. Scully in the chair. Mr. Baker said that 
there was one point to which he must draw the attention of the electors, 
and that was with regard to the charge that had been made about Mr. Perry 
Watlington. He held in his hand two handbills issued by his opponents, 
in which he was made to say—‘*I publicly disclaim participation in the 
charge of Tractarianism.”” Now he never said anything of the sort, what 
he did say was this: such of the charges as he denies on the word ofa 
gentleman, we as gentlemen are bound to accept his denial of, but that he 
abstained from expressing any satisfaction or dissatisfaction as to his 
answers. Also that the electors were justified in making the strictest 
inquiry, and obtaining the clearest answers, and it was a question entirely 
for them, whether they considered those questions to have been fairly 
answered, The following resolution was then carried unanimously— | 

“That Mr, Baker, our old and tried friend, and present Liberal member, is well 
deserving of our warmest thanks for his past services in the cause of civil and 
religious liberty, and is now the most fit and proper person to represent the Liberal 
interests of South Essex in the ensuing Parliament, and this meeting pledges itself 
to use its best exertions to secure his retlection by plumping.” 

HaveErrorpwsst will be contested by the Liberals: their man is Mr. 
William Rees. His opponent is the Tory Mr. Philips. 

Heston. Mr. Truman, Liberal, is opposed by Mr. Rogers, Tory, 

KNARESBOROUGH. Mr. Thompson, a railway notable, and a Liberal, 
opposes the Tories, Mr. Collins and Mr, Woodd. 

ANCASHIRE (South). ‘The second Tory candidate has appeared—Mr. 
W. J. Legh of Golborne Park. ; 

Leicester. Mr. Biggs and Dr. Noble are the chosen of the Liberals. 
Mr. Harris is still a Liberal candidate. Under these distracted cireum- 
stances a Tory is expected to show. P 

Licurrenp. Lord Sandon has retired. The Honourable Captain Anson, 
just returned from India, is to be his successor, . 

Lincotn. Major Sibthorp, Tory, and Mr. Heneage, Liberal, and Mr. 
Palmer, ‘‘ advanced Liberal,’’ are candidates. } : 

Ma.pon. The Tories have found a second candidate in Lieutenant- 
Colonel Meyrick, a guardsman. . 

Mancuester. The Bright party have determined on a contest. The 
candidate they have selected is Mr. Abel Heywood. The seat aimed at is 
of course that of Mr, Aspinal Turner. . 

Norwicu, which seemed for once to have lost the luxury of a centest, 18 
now to have one. Electioneering is in full activity. The Tories have put 
up Sir S. Bignold, their former representative, and Mr. C. M. Lushington. 
The Liberals, Lord Bury and Mr. Schneider, are united and strong. able 

Norrok (East.) Mr. Burroughes has again withdrawn. It is proba 
that Colonel Coke, Liberal, and Mr. Howes, Tory, will be returned. , 

Norrmvguam. The Tories have found a candidate in Mr. T. Bromey 
so that there will be a contest. This increases the small chances of Mr. Er- 
nest Jones. J 

NorTHUMBERLAND (North.) Lord Ossulton, about to be made a Peer, 
retires. Sir Matthew Ridley has offered himself as a Tory. p c 

OLpHAM. Mr. Cobbett, Lotes voted against Lord John Russell's on 
lution is to be ousted, if possible. His opponent is Mr. Hibbert, Liberal. 
Mr. Fox will probably be returned. Mr 

REIGATE, r. Torrens M‘Cullagh has come forward to oppose 
Monson. : 

St. Ives. The Tory Member for this borough, Mr, Paull, is to be op- 
posed by a Liberal, Mr. Geisler. 
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Ee ee . . . 
§rarrorD. Mr. Alderman Sidney is one of the candidates. In his ad- 


says— 
“ = for placing the representation of the people on a sound constitu- 
sonal basis, and my views on the new Magna Charta are to extend to every 
householder paying his rates and taxes, and who has been in occupancy for 
twelve months and a day, the full rights of citizenship.”’ ; 
§roxE-UPON-TRENT. Alderman Copeland, who had retired, having 
peen strongly solicited to reverse his decision, has again come forward. 
SurroLtk. In the Western division of this county Captain Bennet has 
yetired ; making way for Major Parkes. In the Eastern division Colonel 
‘Adair, Liberal, is a candidate, in opposition to Lord Henniker and Sir Fitz- 
elly. 
oe Driven from Tynemouth by the shipowners, Mr. Lind- 
say has gone to Sunderland. He aims at the seat held by Mr. George Hud- 


TAUNTON. Here will be a severe contest. The Tories have a second can- 
didate in the field, Mr. George Cavendish Bentinck - and the Ballot men 
have put up Mr. Beadon, a citizen of Taunton, to oppose Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. A. Mills is the other Tory candidate, 

Tiverton. Mr. Heathcoat has retired, and the Honourable George 
Denman his supplied — lt is probable that, ** Palmerston and Den- 
man” will not be opposed. 

Truro. Two Liberals, Mr. A. Smith and Captain Vivian, and two 
Tories, Mr. M. Smith and Mr. J. H. Murchison, of Surbiton, Surrey, are 
candidates. 

Yorxsurre (West). The Liberal candidates, Mr. F. Crossley and Sir 
John Ramsden, have been making the most of their time, and have attended 
meetings in the great centres of population—Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and 
other places. Mr. Stuart Wortley, the Liberal Conservative candidate, has 
addressed his supporters at Wakefield and elsewhere. At Wakefield, Mr. 
Wortley said— 

“ What is the great question before you? (A Voice, ** Reform!) It 
is Reform. But it is not Reform or no Reform ; and the man who so repre- 
sents it to the electors of this Riding degrades himself by trying to deceive 
others. The question is between Birmingham Reformand real Reform. 
The question is between Birmingham coin and real coin.” 

He condemned the coalition in the Riding of Whigs and Radicals, and 
said he joined Lord Palmerston’s Government in 1857, because it was the 
only possible and the most conservative Government that could be formed. 

Witrs (North). In his address, Mr. Sotheron Estcourt thus states the 
issue— 

“ Which party shall rule at the lielm of the State? This is substantially 
the issue submitted to every constituency. It coneerns every interest ; it 
affects every part of our domestic administration ; touches the honour and 
character of our relations with foreign countries; regulates our course of 
legislation and our national progress.”’ 

JOLVERHAMPTON. Mr Charles Villiers and Sir Richard Bethell have 
addressed the electors. Sir Richard has made great way in their good 
graces by the frank statement of his liberal principles. 
very able speech he said— 

‘I am prepared to maintain that there are thousands, through the pro- 
gress of sieatiien the progress in intelligence, and the improvement in ma- 
terial prosperity—that there are thousands of the working-classes who are 
now as much entitled to your favour as was the 10/. householder in 1832. 





nent is Colonel Ferguson, At Leith, Mr. Macfie and Mr. Miller fight 
for the seat given up by Mr. Moncrieff. In St. Andrews, Major Lloyd 
Lindsay seeks to unseat Mr. Ellice. Captain Walker is to try and oust 
Mr. Ewart at Dumfries. Lord John Hay retires from the representation 
of the Wick Burghs, and Mr. Samuel Laing is once more a candidate. 
Foreseeing the probable consequences of the West Riding election, Mr. 
Stuart Wortley reserves Buteshire as a place of refuge in case of defeat. 

The sitting Members for Glasgow met their constituents on Thursday 
and explained their conduct and views. Mr. Buchanan has been in- 
duced to offer himself again. It is said that neither Mr. Buchanan nor 
Mr. Dalglish will be opposed. 

FRANCE AND AUSTRIA. 

The statements of Ministers in Parliament have deprived much of the 
news accruing from the continent and based on rumours and speculations 
of what little value it had. The Moniteur has published the French ver- 
sion of the situation at the beginning of the weck, and its article will 
probably prove acc eptable to our readers — 

** After having adhered to the proposition of the Court of Russia to refer 
the settlement of the Italian question toa Congress, the five Powers thought 
it advisable to come to an understanding upon the bases of the future de- 
liberations, and they agreed aoe the four tollowing points, proposed by the 
Government of her Britannic Majesty— 

“1. To state precisely the means by which peace 
Austria and Sardinia. 

“2. To establish how the evacuation of the 
Austrian troops can be best effected. 

“3. To examine whether it is advisable to introduce reforms into the internal ad- 
ministration of those States, and of the other States of Italy the administration of 
which may show defects of a nature evidently caleulated to create a permanent and 
dangerous state of discontent, and what should such reforms be. 

“4. To substitute for the treaties between Austria and the Duchies a con- 
federation of the States of Italy between themselves for their mutual protection at 
home as well as abroad. 

** Subsequently, the Vienna Cabinet demanded the previous disarming of 
Sardinia, declaring that that measure was an absolute condition for its join- 
ing the Congress. ‘This condition having given rise to objections on the part 


may be maintained between 


Roman States by the French and 


| of all the other Powers, the Austrian Government substituted instead one 


| for a general disarming before the meeting of the Congress 


In the course of a | 


Then, we are about to admit them, acting upon the principle established in | 


the Bill of 1832, which was a most benignant, a most patriotic, a most wise, 
and prudent measure. I do not see in that Bill any * Whig jobbery,’ which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer almost impiously attributed to it.” I see in 
it the great and valuable materials of which the people of England are made 


—materials which, as they become more developed, the more they show with | 


what the English people may be intrusted. In that spirit I think you will 
agree with me that the time is come for an extension of the franchise. At 
the same time, the meeting will agree with me in feeling that at present the 


The Govern- 
ment of her Britanni: Majesty is of opinion that it would suffice to admit at 
once the principle of a general disarming, reserving to regulate its being 
carried out until the opening of the deliberations by the Plenipotentiaries, 
The Government of the Emperor, guided by the same sentiments of con- 
ciliation which determined it to adhere to the meeting of a Congress and to 
the bases of the negotiation, has not hesitated to give its assent to this com- 
bination. A difference has nevertheless since manifested isself wpon the 
question as to whether the official adhesion of Sardinia to the principle thus 
admitted was or was not previously indispensable. The Government of the 
Emperor thought that it was impossible, logically and equitably, to invite 
Piedmont to adhere to this principle, if at the same time the Powers did not 
ask it to be represented at the Congress. The English Cabinet having laid 
great stress upon France consenting to induce the Turin Cabinet to acquiesce, 
as a preliminary step, in the principle of a general disarming, the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor has not refused to give a new proof of his con stiotery 
views, and he has promised compliance with this request, provided it shall 
be agreed that Sardinia and all the other Italian States shall be invited to 
send a representative to the Congress, 

** In a perfectly analogous circumstance, at the Conferences of Troppau, 
in 1820, the Court of Austria itself took the initiative in a similar proposal, 
Its first representative, Prince Metternich, declared that it was just, as well 
as useful, to invite the different Italian States to send plenipotentiaries to 


| the Congress, which it had been decided to hold at Laybach, to take the 


extension cannot be made to reach the point to which, in a short period of | 


time, I know it will come. I know that in a few years political freedom 
will be given to every householder in the land. But I know that to attempt 
to attain this at the present time would be only to throw back the current 
of reform. We should excite those prejudices and provoke that opposition 
if we now attempted to ask too much, that would lead to our being deprived 
of that portion to which we are entitled, and which by modesty and by 
moderation in our demands we shall be sure to gain.” (Cheers.) 
IRELAND. 

a. Mr. Bailey of Rookwood, opposes the return of Mr. John 

unis. 

CarrickFerGus. Mr. Dobbs having been made a Judge; Mr. Robert 
Torrens, nephew of Judge Torrens, is a candidate. 

CasnEeL. Mr. Hughes, ex-Solicitor-General, Mr. Hemphill, and Mr. Vin- 
cent Scully are candidates here. 

Crane (County.) Colonel Vandeleur fights the Tory battle in this 
eounty. 

Cork (County.) Mr. Tristram Kennedy, Mr. Vincent Scully, and Ser- 
geant Deasy are candidates. 
. Dusty. The Liberals have found one candidate, Mr. Brady, who is “ will- 
ing again to lead the forlorn hope,”’ and try to gain one seat for his party. 
, NNISKILLEN. 


688 brand,”’ are opposing candidates. Mr. Cole beat Mr. Dane at the last 
election. 
Gasway. In the county the Tories have put up Lord Dunlo son of Lord 


Clancarty. In the borough Colonel French is the opponent of Mr. Lever 
and Lord Dunkellin. 
_ Liwericx. The election in the city is remarkable for the prohibition 
issued to the Roman Catholic priests by their superiors warning against in- 
terference. 

_Monacuan (County.) Three Tories, Mr. Leslie, Sir George Forster, the 
sitting members, and Mr. French are to contest this county. 

PorTARLINGTON. Mr. Coote opposes Mr. Dawson Damer. 
only ninety-five electors. 

‘Queen's County. The Tories are going to start Colonel Dunne. 
Liberals Mr. Cantwell and Mr. Michael Dunne. 

Roscommon (County.) Mr. Oliver Grace has retired. Mr. Tennison, 

, is a candidate. 
811c0 (County.) Mr. Cooper of Markroe retires; Mr. Charles Cooper of 

s Hill is put forward with Sir Robert Booth. 

Siico (City). Mr. Treston, Liberal, comes forward. Mr. Somers and 
r. Wynne are his opponents. 

LEE. Mr. Danie] O’Connel is opposed by a Tory Mr. Lane. 
Waterrorp (City). New candidates, Sir W. Barron and Mr. John Ball. 
Wexrorp (County). Mr. George, Solicitor-General, tries for a seat 

here. He opposes Mr. Hatchall, Liberal. Mr. M’Mahon is the other can- 


didate, 
Scor.ann. 
It does not appear at present that there will be many contests in Scot- 
Fife county will be contested by Mr. Wemyss, Liberal, and Lord 
Tory. Kircaldy Burghs are wooed by Mr. William 
His oppo- 


There are 


The 


enon Harcourt, a soi-disant Liberal, of Tory connexions. 


Mr. Paul Dane and Mr. Cole, both ‘* True Blues of the | 





affairs of Italy into consideration, and that advice was shared by all the 
Powers. 

* We find in this precedent a reason to hope that the condition we have 
just indicated—so conformable, moreover, to the principles of equity and 
to the interests of all the Courts of the peninsula—will receive a unanimous 
assent. Moreover, as regards disarming, the Government of the Emperor 
having admitted the principle, it could not raise an objection as to what 
might be thought the most opportune moment to carry it into execution, 
and if the Powers were of the opinion to proceed thereto even before the 
mecting of the Congress, it would, on its part, sce no reason for not con- 
forming to that wish. 

‘“* Everything, therefore, leads to the presumption, that if all the difficul- 
ties are not yet smoothed down, the definitive agreement will not fail to be 
established, and nothing more will be opposed to the meeting of the Con- 
gress.”” 

So far matters had gone on Monday. On Tuesday, at a Council of 
Ministers held carly in the morning, at which the King was present, it 
was resolved, 

‘* That in order to give to Europe a proof of the desire of Sardinia to re- 
move the difficulties which delay the meeting of a congress, Sardinia yields 


| to the demand of England and France, and accepts the principle of disarma- 


ment, the details of which she will leave to be discussed in the Congress. 

On Wednesday it was stated in Paris that the reply of the Austrian 
Government to the last proposal repecting the representation of Piedmont 
in the Congress had arrived that day, and that it was to the effect that 
Austria does not object to the admission of Piedmont. 

On Thursday the Monitewr published the following statement of the 
then latest phase of the question. 

‘England has made to the four other great Powers the following propo- 


| sitions—1. To effectuate previous to the Congress a general and simulta- 





3. The disarmament to be regulated by a military or 
civil commission independently of the Congress. This commission to be 
composed of six commissioners, one of whom to be a Sardinian. 3, As soon 
as the commission shall have commenced operations the Congress should 
assemble and proceed to the discussion of political questions. 4. That the 
representatives of the Italian States should be invited by the Congress, im- 
mediately after its assembling, to take their seats with the representa- 
tives of the great Powers absolutely, as at the Congress of 1821. 

“France, Russia, and Prussia have given in their adhesion to the propo- 
sale of England.” os 

The Mémorial Diplomatique insists that Carlsrhue has been definitive- 
ly chosen for the approaching meeting of the Congress, which is posi- 
tively to unite on the 30th of April. 

From Germany belligerent rumours arrive. The Archduke Albert had 
been sent to Berlin, it was said, to negotiate a military convention pro- 
viding for an alliance against France under certain contingencies. On 
Thursday the Daily News published a letter from Berlin cortaining some 
very startling statements. / ae 

‘“Qne more and /ast attempt is now being made to maintain the peace of 
Europe. Prussia now offers, if possible, in conjunction with England, to 
conclude a treaty with Austria, to the following effect— 


neous disarmament. 
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“1, Austria either to terminate her special treaties with the Italian States 
or to convert them into simply defensive alliances, but under all circum- 
stances to renounce and give up the right of active interference in the inter- 
nal affairs of the Italian States, which she now claims in virtue of these 
treaties. R - 

‘2. Austria to recognize as the future guide of her Italian policy the 
principle of non-intervention. " ; ‘ 

«3. To reduce her pretensions to the occupation of Piacenza to the simple 
right, stipulated by the treaty, of maintaining a military garrison there. 

“4, To evacuate the Roman Legations at the same time that the French 
withdraw their troops from the | of Rome and Civita Vecchia. 

“5, To guarantee that no attack shall be made on the territorial posses- 
sions of Sardinia, if that power give a similar guarantee not to disturb the 
Italian possessions of Austria. And finally, 

“6. To consent toa general European Congress, in order to come to a 
mutual and pacific understanding for a durable settlement of the States of 
Italy, based upon the territorial and sovereign rights guaranteed by the ex- 
isting treaties. 

** On the other hand, if Austria will accede to these conditions, Prussia, 
eventually supported by England, binds herself— 

“1, Asa set-off against these concessions to induce France and Sardinia 
to keep the peace ; 

**2. To oppose any armed intervention in Italy on the part of France, if 
needful by ee uate military assistance ; and 

“3. As the ally of Austria, to declare war against France as soon as the 
French troops begin to cross the Alps.” 

This, it has been remarked, looks like either a canard, or the prema- 
ture disclosure of proceedings of a most menacing kind. Ina postscript 
to his letter the purveyor of this intelligence positively states that the 
Archduke Albert had “signed a military convention with Russia by 
which the latter engages to send to the Rhine an army of 280,000 men 
under the personal command of the Prince Regent, if the present nego- 
tiations for maintaining peace should fail. This imposing force will be 
further increased by the contingent of Bavaria (69,000 men) and the 


a , 
The forty-fourth anniversary of the Artists’ General Benevolent As. 
sociation was celebrated by a dinner on Saturday, Lord Hardinge in thy 
chair, The society is in ge | circumstances, and is greatly useful, 
at small cost for management. The sum collected daring the evening 
was 5007, 
The anniversary dinner of the General Theatrical Fund was eaten at 
the Freemason’s Tavern on Monday, Mr. Charles Mathews in the chair 
The funded stock now amounts to 11,0007. The income last : 


| amounted to 1320/.; the expenditure to 860/.; the balance 4600, "hes 


been funded. The subscriptions of the evening reached 500/. 

The first public drinking fountain in London, standing at the comer 
of Giltspur Street and Skinuer Street, was “‘ opened” as the phrase Boe, 
on Thursday, by Mrs. Willson, daughter of the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury. It is the gift of Mr. Samuel Gurney. A deputation of 
from Newgate Market called on him and thanked him for this “ gregt 


| boon,” 


The House of Lords sat on Saturday as a Court of Appeal to hear the 
opinions of the Judges in the great Thellusson will case. The 


| Peter Thellusson, by his will, left his property, amounting to about 


eighth federal army corps (Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt, | 


together 60,000 men), whilst the other contingents will receive orders to 
hold themselves in readiness to march, but they will remain for the first 


at home, and be considered in the light of reserves.” The same intelli- | 


— also comes from Hamburgh, with the additional statement that the 
uke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, the brother of Prince Albert, is to command 
the federal army. ‘The South German Princes have met at Darmstadt, 
and the commanders of the 8th Army Corps at Heidelberg. In short, all 
the news from Germany is warlike. 


Che Cantt. 
Tue Queen held a Privy Council on Monday at Buckingham Palace 
and ordered that Parliament should be prorogued until the 5th May. At 
a Court Mr. Justice Hill kissed hands on his appointment as one of the 
Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The Earl of Derby, Sir John 
Pakington, the Marquis of Salisbury, Major-General Peel, and the 
Duke of Beaufort had audiences of the Queen. 

The same afternoon her Majesty quitted Buckingham Palace and went 
to Windsor Castle. Here on Tuesday the Chevalier Massimo d’ Azeglio 
had an audience of the Queen. 

The confirmation of the Princess Alice took place in the private 
chapel of \V indsor Castle on Thursday. The Queen, the Prince Consort, 
the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Saxe-Co- 
burg, the Princess Mary of Cambridge and the Prince of Leiningen 
were present. The ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury assisted by the Bishops of Oxford and Chester. The Prince Consort 
led his daughter to the Communion Table. After the ceremony the 
Queen received the congratulations of a distinguished company. 

leaving London her Majesty gave audience to M. Toussaint and 
M. Madion, Envoys Extraordinary from Hayti, to announce the esta- 
blishment of the republic. i 

The guests at Buckingham Palace have been the Duke of Oporto, 
Earl de la Warr, Earl and Countess of Suffolk, Earl and Countess of 
Eglinton, Lord Stanley, Lord and Lady Burghersh, Lord and Lady 
Worsley, Lady Emily Cavendish, Mr. B. Disraeli, Colonel Cecil 
Forester and Sir John Lawrence. 

Che Abetropalis. 

A small public meeting, got up in haste apparently, was held in St. 
Martin’s Hall on Saturday, to consider the state of the national defences. 
Sir Charles Napier took the chair. Sir De Lacy Evans sent a letter of 
excuse. The mecting was addressed by the chairman, and by Sir Dun- 


can Macdougal, Mr. A. B. Richards, Mr. Lawrence, and Sir Allan 
M‘Nab. The chairman dilated on the inefficiency of the Navy, and said 





600,000/. in money, and real pe to about the value of 30,000/, to 
trustees, to accumulate until the death of his sons and grandsons living gt 
the time of his own death. Upon the death of the survivor the , 
which it was estimated would amount to upwards of 30,000,000/., was te 
divided into three lots—one lot to be given to the ‘‘ eldest male lineal de. 
scendant ”’ of each of the testator’s three sons. The period for the division 
of the testator’s estate having now arrived, a dispute has arisen between thy 
grandsons and the great grandsons of the testator as to which answers to 
the description of * eldest male lineal descendant” of the testator’s three 
sons, the appellants, the testator’s grandsons, contending that those words 
referred to the eldest in years, and the respondents, the testator’s great 
grandsons, contending that they referred to the eldest in line. The hein. 
at-law submitted that the will was void for uncertainty. Upon the conclu. 
sion of the arguments on the 14th of February last the following questiong 
were put by their lordships to the learned judges— 

“1. Whether the devise by the testater of his lands, tenements, or hereditaments 
after the decease of the several persons during whose lives the rents and profits of 
the same are directed to be accumulated (if it had been a devise of a legal estate 
to the eldest male lineal descendant then living of Peter Isaac Thellusson, G 
Woodford Thellusson, and Charles Thellusson respectively in tail male, is an 


| of an intelligible construction, or is void for uncertainty. 


‘2. If at the time directed by the testator for the division of the estate inte 
three lots, and for the conveyance to be made thereof, Peter Isaac Thellusson had 
had three sons, all of whom were dead, and the eldest of the three sons had lefta 
son under age, and the second son had left a son of twenty-one years of age, and 
the third son had left a son of thirty years of age, and supposing it had been ade 
vise of legal estates, which of the sons of the three sons would have been entitled to 
one of the lots"? 

When, on Saturday, the Judges delivered their opinions, Justices Wight- 
man, Williams, Crompton, Willes, and Byles, and Baron Watson were of 
opinion, in answer to the first question, that the devise was capable of an 
intelligible construction, and in answer to the second question that the son 
of the eldest son would take. Barons Martin and Bramwell were of opinien 
that the devise was capable of an intelligible construction, but considered, 
in answer to the second question, that the word ‘‘eldest’’ applied to the 
person, and not to the line, and that the son of the youngest son being the 
eldest in point of years was the person intended to take under the testatar’s 
devise. 

The opinions of the learned judges were then ordered to be printed, and 
the further consideration was adjourned sine die. 

After a very full investigation of the facts the Court of Probate has granted 
a decree against the validity of the will of the late Captain Nott of the 83d 
Regiment. Captain Nott died in a lunatic asylum, the question was whether 
he was sane a he made his will. After returning to Chatham froma 
visit to Lewes, Captain Nott became gloomy and despondent. He said he 
had a plain warning from God that he had committed an unpardonable crime 
by taking the sacrament unworthily. This fact the Court excluded from 
consideration, and went upon other and surer signs of insanity which Nott 
exhibited when he made his will, signs which even the two witnesses of the 
will, military comrades of the testator, described to the court. Under these 
circumstances the will was set aside at the suit of the heir-at-law. 

Mortimer and Marshall, the persons charged with conspiring to sella 
commission in the Army, have been committed for trial by the Bow Street 


| Magistrate, but admitted to bail. At the final examination, on Monday, 


Sir Charles Yorke and the Duke of Cambridge gave evidence. From their 


| statements it appeared, that an application on the part of Mr. Cuningham 


for a commission had been refused when first made, on the ground that he 
was over age, and that he referred to persons willing to give him testimo- 
nials, but did not transmit them. A second application was made, followed 
by high testimonials from General Vivian and General Steele. And in comse- 
quence the authoritiesat the Horse Guards relaxed the rule respecting age, and 


| gave Mr. Cuningham a commission without purchase. One Henry Stem- 


he would not rest until we havea respectable Channel flect. Sir Duncan | 


Macdougal, ‘as an old” soldier, reminded the meeting of the warning 
uttered by the Duke of Wellington. The other speakers referred to the 
want of a national volunteer force, and the mecting agrecd to petition 
Parliament for more Militia and the enrolment of volunteers. Sir Allan 
M‘Nab gave an interesting account of the Canadian Militia. 

| man in that country is enrolled in the militia, with the exception 
of the Clergy and the Judges. The people there are regarded as one great 
army. The country is parcelled out into military divisions. They have 
two classes of militia, the active and the sedentary. The active milli 
cludes every male inhabitant of the province under forty years of age, of 
whom there are now about 170,000 or 180,000. The sedentary militia in- 
cludes all the male ‘uhabitants from forty to sixty years of age. In each of 
those military division they have a full complement of staff officers, and 
also “ : of arms, by means of which the men could be armed and equipped 
in the local divisions to which they belong. They have in Canada a great 
many volunteer dragoon companies and others. Those men were drilled for 
twenty days in the year, for which they were paid, and he believed, with 
the railroad facilities they had now, they could in a few days muster 10,000 
or 20,000 at any point of the province, should an emergency occur. He 
did not know so good a militia law as that of Canada; he knew it was work- 
ing well, and he hoped it would continue to do so ; but if the province were 
deprived of the means of keeping up the force by any change with respect 
to the Ordnance lands he should very much deplore the result. 

A meeting of gentlemen, soldiers, and civilians, who have served in 
India, held at Willis’s Rooms on Monday, resolved ‘to do honour” to 
Sir John Lawrence on his return home by inviting him to a banquet. 


itia in- | 


bach, Lieutenant-Colonel British German Legion, also supported Mr. Cun- 
ingham’s claim. ‘This ‘Colonel’ is said to have received part of the 
money paid for the commission by Mr. Bridson to Armstrong and Co, 
Steinbach was known at the Horse Guards; but Sir Charles Yorke said his 
recommendation did nv. influence them in giving the commission. Fyrther 
it appeared that Colonel Steinbach had gone abroad on private aflairs, when 
these proceedings began, but that he was to have returned on Saturday. 

The Duke of Cambridge said he knew nothing of the firm of Armstrong 
until it was mentioned in the House of Commons, and had not the re- 
motest idea that Colonel Steinbach, who was introduced to him at Ler 
Raglan’s when in the Crimea, was connected with Armstrong and Co. _ 

The counsel for Mortimer and Marshall bitterly complained that Stem- 
bach was not present cither as a Wicness or an accomplice. 

Further evidence was put in implicating Marshall and Mortimer, and Mr. 


| Eicke, the ostensible member of the firm of Armstrong, who has gone out of 


the way. 

Wagner, Humphreys, Bramwell, and Foster, the men charged with carry- 
ing on a system of forging checks on a gigantic scale, have been finally eom- 
mitted to take their trial. Very remarkable evidence showing the modus 
operandi of the forgers, was given by two former confederates, one now io 


| Newgate, the other in Cold Bath Fields prison. The “‘firm’’ had a regu 


lar office; their plan was to obtain pass-books, check-books, any documents 
that furnished them with the signature of a depositor and a knowledge of his 
balance. Then a check was forged, in one case, even a government stamp 
was cast for use ; the check was presented by some of the confederates of the 
inferior order, the superior conspirators keeping watch. The sums thus ob- 
tained were changed into foreign monies, and back again into English mo- 
nies; and then were divided. One of the witnesses and late confederates 
joined in a plan to reb his own uncle. The evidence showed that great 

was displayed and pains taken, on every occasion. iad . 

The Marlboreugh Street Magistrate has been compelled to bind over 

keep the peace Mr. Napeleon Price, perfumer,jand General Westbroke Wat 
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kin. Mr. Price is the landlord of the gallant officer, and they had had a 
amart encounter in consequence of some disputes. 

William Clark, an old man, has been remanded by the Marlborough 
Magistrate, on a charge of ae Fp ogra by his son. The son, it 
ante time to have prevented the second marriage, but from 

gome blunder on his part he failed todoso. The first marriage took place 
thirty-six years ago. Eighteen months since the old gentleman parted 
from his wife by mutual consent. Difficulties attending the proof of the 
first marriage caused the prisoner to be remanded. 





Pravinrial. 
Lord Chelmsford is making hay while the sun shines. He has just 
added nine gentlemen to the commission of the peace for the eatacs of 
teewies ix of the nine are Conservatives, and the remaining three 


A county meeting of the Kentish hop-planters was held on Penenden 
on Thursday, Sir E. Hoare in the chair. The county Members 
of both divisions were present. It was resolved to request Mr. Disraeli 
to grant an entire remission of the instalment due next May. 
A public meeting of men of all parties has been held at Leeds, Sir 
Peter Fairbairn in the chair, to express regret at the removal of Dr. 
from Leeds, and to take steps for raising a fund to provide a suit- 
able testimonial. Mr. Baines, Mr. Forster, Mr. Beecroft, and many 
other local magnates, took part in the proceedings. 


There is at Sible Hedingham, in Essex, a congregation of Particular 
tists. They have a chapel vested in trustees under a regular deed. In 
the preacher there was one Charles Shipway, and as his conduct in the 
inion of the trustees ill-became a Minister of the Gospel—he was charged 
with committing an indecent assault, and convicted of a common assault 
—the trustees informed him that he would not be allowed to enter the pulpit 
In defiance of this, Shipway and his friends one Sunday took pos- 

session of the chapel, held it vi et armis, smoke and drank in the church, 
the locks, and continued to hold it, The trustees appealed under 

their deed to the Court of Chancery, and Vice-Chancellor Stuart has decided 
that the act of Shipway was illegal, and that the trustees had a right to give 
him asummary notice to quit. 





The Court granted an injunction to restrain | 


Shipway from preaching and meddling in the service, and amerced him and | 


his ds in 

It is now stated that the supposed murder at Ramsgate was in reality a 
suicide. An elaborate statement has been put forward to show that the 
deceased had taken great precautions to destroy every mark whereby he 
could be identified. As he had lost two fingers, itis assumed that he 
chopped off all his fingers to destroy this mark. So he had picked out the 
marks on his linen. It is supposed that he stripped, cut off his fingers, and 
stabbed himself to the heart, dying at once ; that the knife was washed out 
of the wound, that the suicide vas committed on a certain rock, and that the 
body drifted with the tide from that rock to the spot where it was found. 
But he failed to destroy | mark of identity. A small bit of paper was 
found bearing his name ‘** Henry Matterig.”” The explanation of suicide, 
which finds favour with the police, seems rational. 

The Jury have returned a verdict that the deceased man died from a 
wound in his left breast, but by whom inflicted there was not sufficient evi- 


dence to show. 


King’s Newton hall, a very ancient house in Derbyshire, built by a 
member of the Hardinge family 400 years ago, and now the property of Lady 
Palmerston, was destroyed by tire on Sunday. ) 
a Mr. Green, then absent with his family at Hastings. Servants were in 

The villagers tried without effect to extinguish the fire. 
gin is not known. 


e costs of a suit arising out of their illegal conduct. 


Its ori- 


Robert Chambers, a Tyne waterman, has defeated Thomas White, a 

mes boatman in a contest on the Tyne for 100/. aside. The race was 
well-contested, White showing greater strategy, Chambers superior 
strength. The London man was beaten by five lengths. 





Foreign oud Colonial. 
SFtaut?.—Although so full of political activity the news from Paris 
affords little worth recording. The Marquis d’Azeglio saw the Emperor 
and Count Walewski while in Paris. General Fanti, a Sardinian officer, 
had been in frequent communication with the Emperor and Prince 


N n 

The Moniteur has paraded the departure of a fleet from Brest for 
Toulon under Admiral Jehanne. Nine gunboats at Cherbourg have been 
ordered to Toulon, and three at Toulon have been held in readiness to 
put to sea instantly. The Moniteur del’ Armée reports the movements 
of several cavalry regiments towards the fronticr—movements unusual 
at this season. 

La France Centrale is permitted to announce that in case of a war the 
staff of the army will be composed as follows—The Emperor, Com- 
mander-in-chief; General Canrobert, Major-General; General Niel, 
General de Service; General Lebouif, Commissioner of the Artillery ; 
General de Martinprey, Chief of the Staff. 

_ Some steps have been taken to secure the opening of the English church 
im the Rue d@’Aguesseau. Ata meeting of English residents in Paris, held 
at Meurice’s Hotel on Tuesday, Lord Chelsea in the chair, it was stated 
that the Colonial Church Society has collected 4000/., and undertaken to 
ain 2000/7. towards the purchase of the edifice. The sum, therefore, 
which the English in Paris would have to supply would be 3000/7. The 
speakers, however, thought that the English in Paris could only subscribe 
%., and a resolution was passed begging the Colonial Church Society 
to raise its contribution to 7000/7. It is supposed that the church will be 
opened in about a month. 


Staly —rThe situation of Italy is but little changed. It is said, how- 
ever, that a premature insurrection burst out at the close of last week in 
Bologna, and that it was repressed by the fire of the troops. Volunteers 
Continue to flock to Piedmont from all parts of Italy. Such is the energy 
and liberality with which the offerings are made in favour of the families 
of the dor soldiers of the contingents that, according to the Piedmont 

mrnals, they will be amply provided for ;—a remarkable example of pa- 
triotic charity considering the extraordinary expenses and burdens which 

Tee are just now called upon to sustain. 
~ influx of volunteers from Lombardy continues ; from the Romagna 
it has considerably increased, and it is stated that many thousands of 
young men are ready to enter Piedmont from every part of Italy, so that 


It was in the ocx upation of | : 
| perpetual exile. 


| ducats. 


| The latter is much caressed by the young Duchess of Calabria. 


| found his princely seat very easy 
| his Ministers, 


the volunteers are likely soon to form a second army. ‘The Piedmontese 
papers publish a letter from the Marquis Neri Corsini to the Minister 
Baldasseroni upon the affairs of Tuscany. The Marquis was always a 
supporter of the grand ducal dynasty. The letter was printed after 
having been subjected to the misinterpretations of the Débats and Inde- 
pendence Belge. In this letter, after having rejected the union of the 
Tuscan and Austrian forces as an impossibility, the Marquis discusses the 
two remaining courses of neutrality or alliance with Piedmont. He de- 
monstrates that the former must be ruinous to the dynasty and altogether 
to be deprecated, while alliance with Piedmont would save the Sove- 
reign and Government, render the country contented, and entail no dis- 
astrous results even in case of the defeat of Piedmont. 

The Corriere Mercantile of the 16th, announces that the French steam- 
ship, General Abbatucei, was in sight of the port of Genoa, with a bat- 
talion of volunteers from Leghorn, consisting of about 800 men. The 
Opinione mentions the probability of the speedy arrival of another com- 
pany equally large in the ship Blidah. 

It appears from correspondence in the Corriere Mercantile that the 
Duchess of Parma is disposed, in case of emergency, to flee to Venice, 
whither she has already sent furniture and plate to furnish the palace 
which she possesses there. The Duke of Modena, according to the same 
journal, is better, and is going to Reggio, where he will form his gene- 
ral guard, leaving a few troops at Modena with orders to bombard the 
city in case of revolt The reactionary party is well provided with 
arms and includes contrabandists and others of similar character. 

According to the Opinione, above 300 men have arrived in Piedmont 
from Lucca, to enrol themselves in the army ; on the departure of the vo- 
lunteers from Faenza, says the same journal, the regular troops united 
with them and saluted them with cries of Viva I'Italia! Viva Vittorio 
Emmanuele ! 

The Independence Belge agrees with the Italian journals in asserting 
that agitation continues at Naples, especially at Court. As to whether 
the King is dead or alive nothing positive is known, but at all events, 
he is at his last moments. Caraffa, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
still feigns illness, that he may see no one and avoid compromising him- 
self. The Queen is anxious for the elevation of her son. If she cannot 
obtain the Crown for him, she will endeavour to secure him a lofty and 
lucrative position, with supreme political influence. Her aim is to re- 
vive for him the title of Prince of Salerno, with an income of 30,000 
The Count of Syracuse, in order to save the dynasty, favours 
the constitution with the Duke of Calabria upon the throne. The 
friends of the Count seek to rally the Liberals to his party, but with 
little suecess. A new Ministry is talked about, composed of the Duke of 
Serracapriola, Savarese, General Ischitella, with Filangieri at its head. 
A Nea- 
politan correspondent of the Corrieve Mercantile represents the convulsed 
state of the kingdom, the intrigues of the Queen, the general expectation 
of change, and states that England and the Grand Duke Constantine are 


| labouring indefatigably to form a constitutional party to support the 


Bourbon dynasty in the person of the hereditary prince against the Mu- 
ratists, Austrians, and all other parties. It is affirmed that the Count of 
Syracuse has had an allegorical medal struck, already reproduced by 
photography at Florence,—representing the union of Naples with Pied- 
mont upon the altar of the country, over which is raised the statue of 
Italy. A decree has been signed at Naples, commuting the sentence 
pronounced upon about sixty political prisoners, from imprisonment to 
Among the prisoners are many distinguished and even 
illustrious names, and they are given to understand that the original 
sentence will be executed if they ever return to the kingdom. 

The Opinione states, that it wos known from despatches of the 13th, 
that the King had received extreme unction and taken leave of his 
family, in order to give his whole attention to his soul during the few 
hours of life remaining to him. 


Vurkey.—The Prince of Moldo-Wallachia, late Colonel Couza, has not 
y. He hasbeen obliged to dismiss two of 
Nicholas Golasco and Bratiano, because these gentlemen, 
members of the Ultra-Liberal Party, assumed too much power to them- 
selves, and sought to carry out their own projects. Instead therefore of 
having a Ministry composed of men of all shades of Liberals, Couza has 
been forced to rely upon the Moderate men. There wasalso a plot to 
assassinate Couza, but it had no connexion with the deposed Ministers. 
A despatch from Bucharest gives the names of the new Wallachian 
Ministry as follows—President of Council and Minister of Finance, M. 
Negri; Interior, M. Kretzulesco; Public Instruction, M. Faleojano ; 
and Justice, M. Cantacuzene. 


$nia.—The Bombay mail of the 26th March reached London on 
Thursday. The news relates, almost entirc ly, to the recent financial 
proceedings of Lord Canning. It was on the 12th March that he went 
down to the Council and handed in the bill augmenting the tariff in re- 
spect of many articles both of export and import. Salt, opium, and tim- 
ber from the Burman provinces were specially exempted, and the duty 
on cotton, thread, twist, yarn was only increased from 3 } to 5 per cent. 
By clause 4 of the bill, persons who had made contracts were empowered 
to add the duty to the price agreed upon for the goods under contract. 
Lord Canning made a long speech to the Council in the course of which 
he said the measure was adopted to provide means for paying the interest 
on the late loans. 

‘* He declared that the duty of 20 per cent levied on tea, coffee, haber- 
dashery, millinery, hosiery, tobacco, spices, grocery, confectionary, oilmen’s 
stores, provisions, ham, cheese, perfumery, jewellery, plate, porter, ale, 
beer, and other fermented liquors, and on wines and spirits, was a duty on 
articles of luxury, not on necessaries of life; that the double duty of 10 
per cent was confined to articles that were not articles of luxury, and that 
in the case of cotton yarns the low duty of 5 per cent was imposed, because 
it was a half-manufactured article, tending to promote native industry. 
With reference to the export duties, he justitied den by the hope that the 
exports would not be atfected to any appreciable extent. Tobacco was to 
be free, because it was intended at a future time to burden it with an Excise 
duty. He considered that an increase of ninety-five lacs of rupees would 
be brought into the treasury by the rew tariff. Lord Canning the» pro- 
ceeded to justify the immediate imposition of the duties, which, he said, he 
proposed to effect by suspending the standing orders, so as to allow the Bill 
to pass and become law in one day. He said he was aware that the change 
would interfere with the operations of the trading class; but it was better 
for all classes that there should be no interval between the passing of the 
Bill and its action. He said this was the rule in England, though the 
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forms of procedure were different. Then, passing on to that portion of the 
subject which referred to contracts to arrive—a subject specially alluded to 
in the 4th clause of the premable, he stated that to save all hardships it had 
been determined to give the contractor a faculty of charging the buyer with 
the enhanced duty on arrival.” 

Mr. E. Currie and Sir J. Colville protested against the summary pro- 
ceeding proposed ; the Council refused to pass the measure, but 
allowed it to be enforced by enacting a Bill of Indemnity to the 
Commissioners of Customs. On the 14th the debate was resumed. 
The members of Council had by that time yielded and made no op- 

ition. The public outside were not slow to express their dissatis- 
Ketion. The Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta and Bombay met and 
protested against it, and drew up resolutions of a character not 
only hostile to the measure but to the mode in which it had been car- 
ried. At Bombay, on the 14th, when the merchants found themselves 
suddenly liable to enhanced duties, they appealed to Lord Eiphinstone 
to suspend the new duties pending a reference to Calcutta; but while 
he sympathized with the commercial men, Lord Elphinstone told them 
that he had no option, his orders were imperative. Nevertheless he 
begged Lord Canning to permit goods already shipped to pay the old 
duties. Lord Canning declined to do so. At a meeting held on the 22d 
the policy of the Government was denounced as a violation of free-trade. 

The military news is of little importance. Nothing definitive has hap- 
pened to Tantia Topee or Feroze Shah; but several minor chiefs have 
surrendered. In Nepaul, it seems, there is an affluence of rebels. The 
Government there has done nothing. The Begum is even said to be at 
Katmando, Our troops in the Terrai were beginning to suffer. 

A petty plot has been discovered at Lahore. The Sikh regiments are 
to be reduced to 600 men. 

Mr. Peacock has been appointed Chief Justice at Caleutta, and Sir 
Robert Hamilton goes into the Council in the place of Mr Montgomery, 
who is now Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Colonel Lawrence, 
agent of the Governor-General in Rajpootana, goes home on sick leave, 
and is succeeded by Major Eden, agent at Jeypore. 

Colonel Davidson narrowly escaped being killed in the durbar at Hy- 
derabad a few days ago, a fanatic Arab having fired at him, but happily 
with a bad aim. The miscreant was caught and instantly killed. 

The Nawab of Furruckabad had been sentenced to death, and another 
great criminal, Lonee Sing, of Mitowlic, in Oude, convicted of having 
surrendered the Orrs to the Lucknow rebels, has been sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. 


Guited States.—The Niagara arrived at Liverpool on Monday 
with advices from New York to the 7th April. 

The journals represent the Government as much moved by the pro- 
ceedings of Sir Gore Ouseley and M. Belly in Central America, which, it 
is assumed, are adverse to American interests. Letters from Washing- 
ton state that despatches had been sent to General Lamar, instructing 
him “to demand from Nicaragua an apology, restitution, and indemnity, 
on a failure to comply with which he is to ask for his passports.” The 
home squadron was to be strengthened, and the commodore was to act 
up to the order of General Lamar. Similar instructions had been sent 
to the Pacific squadron. Considerable activity existed in the naval 
yards, and ten vessels—the Lancaster, Hartford, San Jacinto, Constella- 
tion, John Adams, Levant, Portsmouth, Mohican, Wyoming, and Nar- 
raganset—had been ordered to be prepared for sea immediately. A 
telegraph to Boston states that these vessels were not being prepared 
with special reference to the events in Nicaragua, but to relieve the 
home and Pacific squadrons. 

When the steamer departed the trial of Mr. Sickles had begun; but 
only eight jurymen had been obtained in two days; the vast majority 
summoned averring that they could not sit on the jury because they 
were in favour of an acquittal of the accused. 

The elections, so far as they had gone, were very favourable to the 
Republican party ; even Connecticut had carried the whole republican 
ticket. 

Piscellancans. 

The Government have issued three Royal Commissions. Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge; Sir William Page Wood; Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis; William Samuel, Baron Wynford; Dr. Robert Phillimore, 
LL.D. ; and Mr. John Young, are directed to inquire into the expediency 
of bringing together, into one place or neighbourhood, all the Superior 
Courts of Law and Equity, the Probate and Divorce Courts, and the 
Court of Admiralty, and the various offices belonging to the same, and 
into the means which exist, or may be supplied, for providing a site or 
sites, and for erecting suitable buildings, for carrying out this object. 
Sir John Wither Awdry, William Reginald, Earl of Devon, and Mr. 
Richard Jebb, are to inquire into and report on the Civil, Municipal, and 
Ecclesiastical Laws and Customs now in force in Jersey. Sir George 
Clerk, Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Alexander Earle Monteith, Professor 
Archibald Campbell Swinton, Mr. William Leslie, Mr. Alexander Mac- 
lean, and Mr. Foster Alleyne M‘Geachy, are to inquire into the laws 
regulating the sale and consumption of excisable liquors in Scotland. 

The Queen has appointed the Reverend Frederick Meyrick, Dean and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford, to be an Inspector of Schools in Eng- 
land; and Mr. James Scougall to be an Inspector of Schools in Scotland. 
Dr. William Baly is appointed Physician Extraordinary to her Majesty. 

The appointments of Mr. Charles Baillie to be a Lord of Session; of 
Mr. David Mure to be Lord-Advocate in succession to Mr. Baillie; and 
of Sir Henry Rawlinson to be British Minister in Persia, have been for- 
mally announced in the Gazette. 


Reinforcements have already been sent to the Channel Islands, and it 
is now said that additions will promptly be made to the British gar- 
risons in the Mediterranean. 

Remonstrances having been made as to the great injustice inflicted on 
licensed victuallers and publicans by the small allowance made on ac- 
count of the billeting of soldiers, General Peel has issued an order raising 
the allowance under this head from 14d. a day to 4¢. a day for each 
soldier. : 

Trials of destructive weapons at Chatham and Woolwich go on inces- 
santly. Mr. Warry has been trying new experiments and perfecting his 
wonderful gun at Chatham. Mr. Whitworth has, in the presence of the 
Duke of Cambridge, pitted his own rifle against the Enfield weapon at 
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Woolwich. Mr. Whitworth is said to have been successful ; but that re. 
mains to be seen. 





The Admiralty scandal is not yet at an end. Captain Carnegie, jn. 
dignant at the imputations thrown upon him by Sir John Pakington, has 
published in the Times a letter he has addressed to Sir John. Captain 
Carnegie states that he did join the Board of Admiralty on the under. 
standing that he should endeavour to obtain a seat in Parliament gs 
easily as possible, and that he agreed to start for any place offering 
reasonable prospect of success. He contends that he tried to fulfil the 
understanding which Sir John Pakington had presumed to regret had 
not been taken down in writing. He was ready to go to Portsmouth - 
he was ready to go to Dartmouth “if a previously favoured representa. 
tive in the interest of the Government did not present himself” 
Neither Devonport nor Dover could be contested with any hope of 
success by the nominee of a Government which had proposed to disfran- 
chise the dockyard labourers. Sir John abruptly told Captain Carnegie 
that he had no “ option’’ but to start for Dover, and left the room, 
Thereupon Captain Carnegie resigned. But Sir John sending for his 
subordinate expressed regret for using hasty words and again urged Cap- 
tain Carnegie to stand for Dover. 

**T then informed you of the political difficulties which attended the re. 
Te of Dover, and mentioned the awkward circumstances in which 

should be placed if I went to Dover with the Government Reform Bij} 
tied like a millstone round my neck. But these political objections were not 
the only ones I foresaw I should have to encounter; it was very soon made 
clear to me that there was only one possible method by which either of the 
sitting Members for Dover could be deprived of their seats, and this was 
a course I could not condescend to — SEE I have placed in Writing 
the arrangement made, and I have endeavoured to carry out that arrange- 
ment. I did nothesitate, nor did I vacillate. I declined, upon considera. 
tion, to contest the representation of a borough which I could only have 
gained by means repugnant to my sense of honour, and, not acknowledging 
the assumption that I was bound to contest either Dover or Devonport, I de- 
clined to remain at the Admiralty.” 


We are requested to state that the Bishop of London has made arrange- 
ments for confirmations on the continent this year. Bishop Spencer is now 
on a confirmation tour in France, Belgium, &e., and will visit the following 

laces—Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Bonn, Cologne, Coblentz, Wis- 
paden, Frankfort-sur-Maine, Heidelberg—possibly also Lille, Bordeaux, 
and Pau. Bishop Trower will, if nothing prevent, hold contirmations in the 
summer at the following places, and also, if it be required, in Russia,—viz, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, aie. Hamburg Hanover, Copehagen, Christiania, 
Gottenburgh, and Stockholm.— Times. 

The reigning Duke and Duchess of Saxe Coburg arrived at Dover on 
Wednesday afternoon by the Empress mail packet, Captain Matthews, en 
route for Windsor, to be present at the confirmation of the Princess Alice. 

General Ulloa, who took a share in the defence of Venice in 1849, has just 
arrived at Turin from Paris. 

Mr. George Manin, the eldest son of the illustrious President of the 
Republic of Venice, has left Paris to take service in the Sardinian army, 
He is an accomplished mathematician, and till lately was an engineer In 
the employ of the Western Railway Company. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


SaTURDAY MorNING, 

Our most recent intelligence not only confirms what is already before 
the public, but strengthens some points, adds more, and already brings 
out some very remarkable combinations. We proceed to give the facts 
in their natural order. 

The Monitew of yesterday confirmed the report, already current in 
London, that Austria had dealt summarily and separately with Sar- 
dinia-— 

‘** Austria has not given in her adhesion to the propositions made by Eng- 
land and accepted by France, Russia, and Prussia; besides which, it ap- 
pears that the Cabinet of Vienna has resolved upon addressing a direct com- 


| munication to the Cabinet of Turin, in order to obtain the disarmament of 








Piedmont. In consequence of these facts the Emperor has ordered the con- 
centration of several divisions of the army on the frontiers of Piedmont.” 

The statement was thus officially given in the Vienna papers yester- 
day. 

“ Piedmont, which has for some years past endangered Austria’s rights, 
has been summoned most urgently by Austria to disarm. Besides this de- 
mand especially addressed to Piedmont, Austria adheres firmly to the pro- 
posal of a general disarmament, although she cannot make that proposal 
subordinate to the summons she had addressed to Sardinia.” 

It was in pursuance of these orders that Count Gyulai had taken the 
action which was reported in London as early as Thursday night, thus— 

‘‘Gyulai has been ordered to present an edtimatum for disarmament, and 
the sending away of volunteers. If refused, war is to be declared in three 
days. Two more divisions of the Austrian army, of 80,000 men, have been 
ordered to the Ticino.” , 

One of our best informed correspondents confirms this, adding, that in 
the event of refusal the Austrian army will cross the frontier. 

A Cabinet Council was held on Thursday at 4 o'clock and the result 
was the transmission of an electric telegram conveying to the Court of 
Vienna, we borrow the phrase of the Times, the strongest protest of 
England against this ‘ hasty and haughty menace.” The well-informed 
Patrie tells us that the British Cabinet required an answer in twenty- 
four hours. 


A Council of Ministers was also held in Paris on Thursday. Prince 
Jerome and Prince Napoleon were present. 

It was to be assumed that Austria would impart a movement to her 
troops simultaneously with the transmission of her ultimatum, in order to 
carry out the threatened enforcement. Indeed it is reported that the 
Austrian authoritics had required the usual trains to be suspended on the 
Lombard railway yesterday the 22d instant, when the transport of troops 
was proceeding with great rapidity. Yesterday the most serious reports 
on this subject were circulated in Paris with some appearance of author- 
ity. It was stated for instance that Austrian forces had actually eutenel 
the Piedmontese territory, but yesterday nothing had been received whi 
officially confirmed this news : - 

What is certain, says the Patrie, is that General La Marmora has inform 
the French Government, by telegraph, that the Austrian army has made a 
significant movement on the strategical line of the Ticino, and that he feared 
being attacked at any moment. 
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‘'o are assured, says the Pafrie, that the fourth division of Infantry of 
sho army of Paris, under the orders of General Vinois, is to depart this 
evening, Friday, at ten o'clock by the Lyons railway for Toulon. [The 
reader will see in our first page that we have anticipated this movement. } 
The first brigade of this division, under the orders of General de Mortin- 

rey, comprises the 6th battalion of Chasseurs a Pied, the 82d of the Line, 
and the 73d of the Line. The 85th and 86th of the Line form part of the 
od Brigade, commanded by General de la Charier. ; ‘ ¢ 

We are able substantially to confirm this intelligence of our Paris 
contemporary, with further particulars. We have strong reason for 
believing that 40,000 troops left Iyons on Wednesday, we believe, for 
Italy ; and also that 20,000 left Paris on Thursday, 

The whole effect of this intelligence in Paris was even more serious 
than in London, On Thursday there was a perfect panic on the Bourse ; 
and Rentes fell 1} per cent. 

Information which has reached us at the last moment implies that Aus- 
tria didnot know, when General Gyulai was directed to send in his ulti- 
matum, that Sardinia had, on Tuesday morning, consented to disarm in 
common with the other disputants. It is, therefore, most probable that 
the Emperor of the French has given orders to his troops of a character 
dependant on the proceedings of the Court of Vienna on learning the con- 
cession of Sardinia, and that the French columns now pointing to the 
Sardinian frontier are held in hand until they receive other directions. 

[The whole of the intelligence which we have marshalled above im- 
parts a new force to Lord Palmerston’s speech of Monday. It is impos- 
sible to read it in view of the events disclosed by the news of this week, 
and not to perceive how thoroughly wp he has been kept in his informa- 
tion, and how completely he is master of the whole European chess- 
board.] 


—_— 


Although the letter from our usual correspondent is to a great extent 
superseded by the stirring announcements which we have given above, 
much of it still possesses considerable interest, and will be useful as 
supplying some links in the chain— 
“ Paris, Thursday Evening, April 21. 

“The situation at the present moment is this; Austria will not send 
plenipotentiaries to a Congress unless Sardinia first disarm ; and at the same 
time she opposes the admission of Sardinia. On the other side Sardinia re- 
fuses to disband a single soldier unless her right to sit in the Congress be 
recognised ; these are the points awaiting settlement. ‘The article in the 
Montteur goes two steps further than the explanations of Ministers; it ex- 
presses the willingness of France to urge Sardinia to disarm on the condition 
above stated, and to disarm herself even before the Congress meets. This 
difference is explained by the fact that the concession of France on these two 
points was only obtained on Monday afternoon. I have reason to believe 
that the question of the disarmament will be referred, as proposed by Lord 
Malmesbury, to a military commission. Will the remaining points be 
peaceably settled? Austria will hardly be able to maintain her opposition 
ugainst the demands of France, and the opinions put forth on Monday night 
in the House of Commons ; but will Sardinia be able to disarm, even if 
willing? These are questions which time only can resolve; probably ex- 
traneous events, such as the death of the King of Naples, will help their so- 
lution. The question must be settled soon, one way or another; Austria is 
sick of endless negotiations, and has been on the point, once or twice lately, 
of declaring war and marching on Turin; they believe the French are not 
ready, and that they have at least a month's start.”’ 


Much curiosity has been raised as to the course which the German 
Governments would adopt, particularly Prussia We have already ex- 
pressed our opinion that Prussia could not join in the headlong course to 
which Austria has committed herself. ‘This opinion is confirmed by 
intelligence which we have from Paris and the North. Moreover, a cor- 
respondent at Berlin, who is in no degree disposed to fayour anti-German 
views, supplies some very interesting intelligence bearing strongly on 
this point. 

* Berlin, Wednesday, 20th April 1859. 

“The Princes seem to be on a perpetual journey to and fro, At the end 
of last week the Grand Duke of Oldenburg and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha were here to meet the Austrian Archduke; today the arrival of the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin is announced. The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha returned to Gotha in order to proceed directly to London, 
where he will be witness of the confirmation as it is said, but of course his 
interview with the Austrian Archduke and what they have talked over will 
form the principal business at the English Court, as the Duke is considered 
the royal mediator between Germany and England. The Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg left for Hanover, where he will be on a short visit, and where 
the young Prince Albrecht of Prussia has been a few days. You well know 
that Hanover has always taken a particular position in German affairs, 
which has never been considered very patriotic, in particular the feelings 
between this and the Hanoverian Court seldom are very cordial.’ 

“What causes so much uneasiness to Austria is not exactly the open 
hostility of France and a campaign in Italy, but the doubtful attitude of 
Russia. United Germany under the leadership of Prussia keeps watch on 
the Rhine, and will prevent an attack on her German provinces, but Aus- 
tria’s weakness lies in Gallicia and Hungary. If the Emperor Joseph is 
not blinded by Ultramontanism and political bigotry, he wil! now see what 
his policy has lead him to. Though the nobility of Bohemia and Moravia 
have assured him of their enthusiastic support, from Hungary and Gallicia 
we heard of no such address. It is said, on the contrary, that the Polish 
and Hungarian propagandists are very active, and that General Klapka is 
near to be ready for any hostile opportunity. We suspect that Prussia is 
called upon to send her troops to Hungary in case of an outbreak there, 
Ido not think Prussia is very much inclined to do so, as she too will have 
to watch her Polish province of Posen, where revolutionary addresses have 
lately been discovered again, which were issued from the Polish Revolu- 
tionary Committee in London. 

“In Wiirtemberg the estates will be summoned to meet the Tuesday after 

tr; their principal business will be to grant six millions for military 
Preparations and to expropriate horses, which the Government should want 
for war-purposes. A military contract is reported to have been concluded 
these Jast few days between Prussia, Baden, Wiirtemberg, and (perhaps) 
varia, This contract grants, it is expected, to Prussia the lead in the 
defensive system of the whole Rhine.” 

“The long stay of an Austrian Prince at our capital is something extra- 
ordinary, and it is rumoured that he will postpone his departure till he has 
heard, through the Duke of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha, from London. 

“In the meantime the price of the shares in the Austrian loan sinks daily, 
and many Prussian subjects will be great losers, as upwards of three mil- 
lions of guilders are taken here in Prussia. The local papers here bring 

ily an anonymous warning for people not to purchase them,” 
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_ Everything seems now to be on the cards. On dit that even Parlia- 
liament will not be dissolved today, but will be again assembled, in the 
course of a week! 


Colonel Henry Steinbach has returned to England, and has written an ex- 
planatory letter to the Times. He says that both himself and Captain Mor- 
timer were “‘much astonished’’ when they heard that 400/. had been paid 
to Eicke ** upon Mr. Cuningham obtaining his appointment.” He distinet- 
ly denies having participated in any share of that money. The two checks 
paid to him by Eicke were ‘‘two monthly payments for the establishment 
of an Indian agency”’ to be conducted by the Colonel, who had nothing else 
to do, and suggested the project to Messrs, Armstrong in July last, 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

We have received intelligence, not second in importance to that which 
we were enabled to bring first before the English reader some weeks back 
when we announced the Russian proposal of a Congress. We have since 
perused many speculations as to the future conduct of Russia and others, as 
to the reserves which the Emperor Napoleon maintained. Some have 
anticipated that Russia would, after all, be found taking part with Austria. 
Others, that the Emperor Napoleon had certain arriéres pensées separate 
from the policy on which he had consulted Russia. We had, however, 
observed the conduct of both Powers—of Russia in her consistent support 
of Sardinia and the many traits of her good will towards that state, and of 
France, in testimony to the frankness with which she had reciprocated the 
counsel of her Northern ally. 

We are now, however, enabled te state that we have the strongest grounds 
for believing a close and intimate understanding on the present juncture, and 


all that it involves, to exist between France and Russia. 


The Monitery of today states that the Austrian demand upon Sardinia 
was carried to Turin by an aide-de-camp of General Gyulai, who said 
that he would wait three days for an answer, and that any evasive reply 
would be considered a refusal. It also states that England and Russia 
have protested against the conduct of Austria. 

The Emperor has appointed his Generals, Marshal Magnan, Com- 
mander of the Army of Paris; the Duke of Malakoff, Commander of the 
Army of Observation stationed at Nancy ; General Castellane has the 
Army of Lyons. Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers commands the first corps 
of the Army of the Alps, General MacMahon the second, General Canro 
bert the third, and General Niel the fourth. The pioneers are given to 
Prince Napoleon, Marshal Randon is Chief of the Staff of the Army of 
the Alps. 

[It will be remarked that the Monitenr does not mention the name of 
the Emperor as Commander-in-chief of the fighting army. So far the 
report that he would command “ in person” is not confirmed. ] 

The Emperor has convoked his Legislative Body for Monday, and the 
King of Sardinia his Parliament for today. 

The French squadron at Athens has been ordered to Marseilles. 

The Vienna Gazette of today states that Austria persists in demand- 
ing the previous disarmament of liedmont. She desires that the Con- 
gress should consist of the Great Powers only. 





A Paris correspondent sends further authentic information. 

Count Buol had not last night countermanded the order to march. Eng- 
land and Russia have thrown upon Austria all the responsibility of war, 
The French Government has taken possession of the boats of the Mes- 
sageries Imperiales, lying at Marseilles; 50,000 men are to embark for 
Genoa, 

Paris continues to be greatly exeited. Gencral Baraguay d'Iilliers 
has left Paris to join his command, “ Notwithstanding all this peace is 
still thought possible in the highest quarter.” 


MARKET. 
STOCK Excnancr, Tuurspay Ar TERNOON,. 
amount of animation and even excitement 
in the English Stock Market this weck. The question of peace or war has 
been the chief topic, and rumours of a certain pacific termination of the 
present continental difficulties, are almost invariably followed up by reports 
insurmountable obstacles ; thus the Market has 
past by conflicting statements con- 
nsols were first quoted 94} 95 

prices from Paris, 

that Ministerial statementa 
would be more favourable than had been generally expected, lead to in- 
creased firmness; and the market closed with a strong tendency to improve- 
ment. On Tucsday morning, however, things wore a totally different as- 
pect. Consols were depressed to 943 buyers only; the speech of Lord Derby 
being looked upon as strongly indicative of the near approach of war, and 
for some time there was a very general gloom. In the afternoon, a rally 
occurred, owing to a statement inthe Monitewr of that morning, to the effect 
that the chiefcause of the present suspense Was about to be removed. Consols 
improved nearly § per cent, and closed as at the day before. On Wednesday, 
there was again great excitement ; the hopes of peace being once more estas 
blished upon the acceptance by Sardinia of the English and French propositions 
becoming known; Consols rose } per cent, and were quoted 95$ 95). A reaction 
has taken place today of } per cent from the opening quotation of the morning, 
953 95} to 941 95; ‘this decline is attributable in a great measure to sales 
supposed to be in connexion with the new Indian loan of 7,000,0002., ten- 
ders for which have been accepted today amounting to 5,069,0007, at 95, 
(the quotation for the Serip after being } } prem. is now par to } prem.) 
reports also of fresh continental difticulties and the receipt of lower figures 
from Paris, caused the Market to assume a very heavy appearance at the 
close. The Government Breker continues to purchase very largely on be- 
half of the Savings-banks and other accounts; the amount today was 
22,0007. in Reduced; Bank Stock leaves off 223 225; Exche quer Bills, 33s, 
36s. ; New Three per Cents, 933 93]. : 

The tone of the Foreign Market is about the same as last week, and little 
or no difference will be noticed in the quotations of the various Stocks; the 
chief alteration has occurred in Venezuela Deferred, which has improved on 
the recent announcement of the settlement of the debt, the rise has been 
nearly 1 per cent 173 18}; the Active remains the same, Money is abun- 
dant, at about 3 percent. Grenada Active, 19 20; Brazilian, 94) 943; 
Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 8890; Ditto ‘Three per Cent, é9 71; 
Buenos Ayres Deferred, 18} 19; Russian, 110 111; Austrian, 3 2 discount ; 
Turkish Six per Cent, 86} 57; Ditto New Loan, 763 77}. 


MONEY 


There has been a considerable 


equally authentic of 
been swayed for 
stantly being received. On Monday 
for Account, and 933 943 for Money; higher 
and a growing disposition to believ the 
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The Railway Share Market bas been wholly influenced by the condition 
of the market for Consols. The fluctuations have been to the extent 
of } per cent. Yesterday, upon the improvement in the Funds, 
Shares advanced § and ? per cent. Business upon the whole, however, 
has not been extensive, and at the close today there seems little inclination 
on the part of speculators to operate either for a rise or fall. Berwicks are 
now 893 90! ; Sheffield, 38 383; Great Northern, 100 101; Caledonian, 79 
80; Great Western, 57} 58 ; London and North-Western, 93} 94; London 
and South-Western, 90591; Midland, 101 101}; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 92} 93; North British, 55} 56; Eastern Counties, 57} 58}. 

The Foreign Share Market has shown great activity during the week, but 
business has been chiefly confined to Lombardo-Venetian Shares, a fluctua- 
tion of 1 per cent taking place, and closing for the Old § % prem. and 4 
i prem. ; for the New Northern of France, 35} 36. The Stock Exchange 
will be closed on Saturday. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 20th day of April 1859. 
ISSUE DETARTMENT. 
eveceveccessee£31,882,630 } Government Debt............ £11,015,100 
Other Securities... sees 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion, ° 17,407 630 
Silver Bullion............000+ = 


Notesissued ... 








£31,882 ,630 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors 'Capital,.........£14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu- 
Rest eee 8,141,459 ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £11,371,118 


£31,882 ,630 





OBE nc eccccccecee: 
Public Deposits’ 5,079,902 | Other Securitics............+. 16,808,520 
Other Deposits .. 15,121,305 | N 9,880,240 
Seven Daysand other Bills... 807,957 ee 643,745 





£38,705 
nd Div. Acct. 


,623 


£38,703,623 | 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Hanks, Commissioners of National Debt,: 


Wseful Arts, Fashions, Trade, Ke. 

Trade, with the majority of the wholesale houses in the City, has been 
very variable again this week. The cold weather has materially 
checked the freedom of buyers. It is hoped, however, from Easter fall- 
ing so late this year, that a better trade than usual will be done in May. 


PARIS PASHIONS, 
From our own Correspoudent.) 

Our novelties begin to wear a more decided air now that the season 
advances. We have aiready mentioned the little black taffetas shawls, 
the upper point of which is literally covered with silk or jet embroidery, 
while the lower half is rounded and trimmed with a deep guipure, in the 
open work of which is sometimes inserted a rich Chantilly lace. These 
charming shawls are now in general use; but ladies with luxurious 
tastes and means do not confine themselves to one colour. They sport 
blue, red, and green, and these bright tints contrast admirably with the 
black guipure and embroidery. 

As to dresses, the most successful have their colours strangely mixed. 
Mademoiselle Vasseur has invented a demi-tcilette of black taffetas, 
which is trimmed with another taffetas, striped with all the colours of 
the rainbow. ‘These stripes, called mille raies, are ranged in puffs all 
down the front of the skirt, and the bottom of the skirt is inserted 
into a dcep band of the same many-hued taffetas. The band itself 
is vandyked, and cach point is bordered with a narrow lace or ruche. 
The corsage is puffed in front to match the skirt, and the sleeves are 
somewhat d la religicuse. They are not very large, and they are lined 
with the taffetas a mille raies, which is vandyked to correspond with 
the band. 

The changeable nature of the weather has rendered it expedient to 
return to the poplin burnous, and numbers are worn blue or brown 
outside, and plaid inside. They are made with a deep flounce, which is 
headed by a plaid ruche, or by one of the same colour as the cloak. 
Young ladies wear long 
turned back in front to show the plaid facing. 
beyond a simple velvet piping. 
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The dresses worn nearly straight round the waist with a band, have | 


been christened by Mademoiselle Vasseur, ‘‘ Beauharnais.” They closely 
resemble a fashion prevalent under Louis XY., enly the modern revival 
has an ample skirt and a sleeve slashed lengthwise. It is a style so 
much in favour, that it has been found necessary to modify the shape of 
the fine linen which accompanies it. The boddice is open in front in 
the form of a V, and it discovers to the view a chemisette made of inser- 
tion, puftings, and Valenciennes edging. ‘The under sleeve is of muslin, 
and balloon-shaped; it should have bows of coloured ribbon all the way 
down, and these show at every slash. The effect of this adjustment is 
very elegant. Some balloon-shaped under sleeves are dotted all over 
with velvet spots, red, blue, or black, and the spots are encircled by a 
black lace laid very flat ; this fanciful invention is quite successful. 

Although it is not the custom to wear low dresses in Easter week, it is 
necessary to simulate something of the kind for the sacred music réunions. 
To effect this nicety, canezous of tulle or lace are worn over a low bod- 
dice. The lace is left plain from the throat to the shoulders, and then it 
is ornamented with rows of velvet, or guipure, and insertion ; it is closed 
in front by little tufts of very narrow velvet. Guipure is more fashion- 
able just now than lace, It is both white and black, and is introduced 
into collars, sleeves, and even bonnets, This preference will no doubt 
cease when hot weather comes; for there is nothing so light and airy as 
lace. 

Very few straw bonnets are scen on account of the continued cold, and 
those which do venture out have twists and scarfs of velvet with tulle 
curtains, Black is the favourite colour, and as we recently observed, 
never before has it entered so largely into the composition of a lady's 
toilet. Bonnets of tulle or crépe, rose, lilac, blue, and white, are very 
gencral, and the most effective have black taffetas ruches placed inside 
in the form of a wreath. Lronte bp’ AUNET. 


Among the minor necessaries of the toilet-table, in which the use and 
the characteristic ornament of the object go together, is a very clever piece 
of fanciful work which we bought of Mr. Pedler, the chemist, containing 
a lip salve, in a stained ivory box, resembling when closed the full grown 
ripe Kentish cherry. The likeness is exact, and more than one pair of 
young lips would take a bite at the cherry, under the belief that it was 
rich matured fruit. 

The display at the opening of the month of the magnificent wares of 


“open P . 2 | to Helen Maria, eldest daughter of Thomas Poyntz Wright, Fs« 
closely-fitting jackets of taffctas, and they are ’ . 
They have no trimming | 
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Messrs. Howell and James deserves a word of commendation tons 
both as to the variety and taste of the silks, lace, jewellery, and boy > 
and mantel-piece furniture. The diamonds in rings and necklace 
the brocaded silks, the Indian scarfs, the Paisley and Norwich shawl 
all were beset by admirers, but the most attractive object to our mind, 
was the fitting of a dressing-table in Dresden china; so neat, clear 
tasteful, and comparatively cheap. ’ 


doiy 


INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 

Zahn’'s patent machine for making covered, or plated twist or con 
consists of an iron frame or table, about two feet square, on four iro, 
legs; having on its top and parallel with it in the centre, two iron cip. 
cular dises of about an inch in thickness and a foot in diameter, which 
are made to revolve by means of a winch attached to other gear 
under the table, and in connexion with the two dises. Passing through 
the centre of the two discs is an upright brass pillar on the top of which 
is a cap, conical in shape, with grooves on its outer surface. Attached 
to the upper disc are various reels, on which is wound the cotton, or ilk 
or gold thread to be spun into cord. When the upper dise is put in 
motion, the reels revolve on their own axis, besides revolving with th 
disc, passing the threads up the grooves of the conical shaped cap, 
(which also revolves,) to a pulley suspended from a crane-like piece of 
mechanism, fastened at its bottom end to the iron table. The cord after 
passing over the pulley is taken to a drum or roller, which winds it of 
for sale, or otherwise. By means of guides the strands are confined to 
the required angle, and this causes unity of motion, regularity of cord, 
and prevents any vibration in the instrument. If it be only required to 
make plated twist, such as is used for tassels, fringes, &c., the sever] 
warps, instead of being laid together after they are covered, are con. 
ducted to separate reels or spools, as each in itself constitutes what js 
known as plated twist. In that case one of the discs remains stationary 
In making covered or plated cord this machine does at one operation 
what, by the usual process of manufacture, requires five distinct treat. 
ments, and the manufacture can be carried on in less than one thirtieth 
of the space required for the same amount of work by the means now in 
use. 

The machine, though complicated in its appearance, is in operation » 
simple that any one may with but little tuition produce the most finished 
silken cord in large quantities with great rapidity and a very small ex- 
penditure of manual labour. All kinds of upholsterer’s cord, besides gimp 
for trimming ladies’ dresses, can be made by this machine. ‘The machine 
has had its details improved by Mr. Lewis, of Bloomsbury, who also is 
the sole manufacturer. Nor is the machine costly. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 13th of April, at 39, Prince’s Gate, the Lady Ulrica Thynne, ofa daughter 

On the 13th, at Abinger Hall, the Hon, Mrs, Sidney Smith, of a son. 

On the Lith, at the Mansion House, Brecon, the Hon, Mrs, Henry Gore Lindsay 
of a son. 

On the Loth, at Bosworth Hall, the Wife of Sir Alexander B. C. Dixie, Bart., ofa 
daughter. 

On the Lith, the Wife of John W. Ogle, 
Grosvenor Square, of a son, 

At Troy House, the Hon. Mrs, Henry Curzon, of a danghter. 

On the 16th, at St. Leonards-on-Sea, the Wife of 'T. Thistlethwayte, 
wick Park, Hants, of a son, 

On the 19th, in Great Cumberland Street, the Marquise Taliacarne, of a son. 

On the 2lst, at St. James’s Palace, the Wife of Captain Frederic Sayer, of a son. 

MARRIAG 

On the Mth of February, at Madras, by the Rey. A. H. Adcock, Captain Charles 
Elliot, Madras Artillery, youngest son of the late James Elliot, Esq., of Wolflee, & 
Christina, fourth daughter of the late Sir Alexander Ramsay, Bart., of Balmain. 

On the 3lst of March, at the Military Church, Stuttgart, Elizabeth Matilda, only 
daughter of the late Rev. Sir Henry Dryden, Bart., to the Baron Frederick William 
Emilius Pergler von Perglas, of the Royal Wurtembergisch Infantry. 

On the 15th of April, at St. Peter’s Church, Tiverton, Arthur Mapletoft, Curteis, 
Fellow of Trinity Colleg Oxford, and one of the Masters of Leamington College 
, of Tiverton, 

On the l6th, at Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Charles William Moore, Bengal 
Civil Service, second surviving son of Major J. A. Moore, to Rose Frances, second 
daughter of Sir Samuel E. Falkener, Bart. 

On the 19th, at the parish Church, of West Ham, Essex, Joseph Hutton Dupuis, 
Esq., H. B. Majesty’s Vice-Consul at Naples (the son of Joseph Dupuis Olim of 
the Consular Service in Ashantes and the Mediterranean States of Africa), to Julia 
Lilly, the second daughter of Capt. Thomas Strickland, of Plaistow, Essex, grand- 
daughter of Mrs, Strickland, of Reydon Hall, Suffolk, and niece of Miss Agnes 
Strickland, the authoress. 


E-=q., M.D., No. 13, Upper Brook Street 


Esq., South- 
















DEATHS. 

On the 9th of April, at Gibraltar, on his passage 
lafield Arnold, Esq., Director of Public Instruction in the 
the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, aged thirty-one, 

On the 13th, of bronchitis, Sydney Lady Morgan, 

On the Mth, at No. 50, Berkeley Square, the Hon. Elizabeth Curzon, daughter of 
the late Viscount Curzon, in the ninety-first year of her age. 

On the 15th, at 16, Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh, Mrs. Jane Emily Wilson, the 
beloved wife of William Edmonstoune Aytoun, Esq., Professor of Rhetoric in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

On the 15th, at 53, Eccleston Square, Caroline Rachel Baillie, eldest daughter of 
the Lord Advocate for Scotland, M.P. 

On the 17th, at Edinburgh, Edith Millington, daughter of Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
aged six months. 

On the 17th, at Cheltenham, Mary Ann, second and last su 
late Reverend Sir Herbert Croft, Bart., aged seventy-four. 

On the I8th, at the Palace, Salisbury, Mary Isabel, eldest child of the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of Salisbury, aged thirteen. 

On the 19th, at the Palace, Bangor, the Right Reverend Christopher Bethel. 
Lord Bishop of Bangor, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of 
his episcopate. 


home from India, William De- 
Punjaub, fourth son of 


viving daughter of the 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 19. A 

Bankrupts.—Ricnarp Geppes, Marsh Hill, Homerton, coal merchant—WILtl ed 
Prrrcnarp, Bushey Heath, Bushey, Herts, builder—Josern Durrett and GERORGE 
Greenackr, Briggate Mills, North Walsham, Norfolk, millers—ELiza Li cy and 
HANNAH FLEESON, Brighton, milliners—Rouert Dennis Wurre and Joun Guecory, 
Haymarket, East India army agents—Joun Cor.ry, Gloucester, ecabinet-maker— 
Joun Epwarps, Shrewsbury, boot-maker—Josern Cowan, Liverpool. corn mer- 
chant—WIii1aM Parrinper, Liverpool, grocer—Rosert Joyner, Liverpool, grocer 


*—Witiiam James Tomuixson and Micnart Lawrence DeLaunay, Manchester, 


shirt-manufacturers—Grorce BLeack.ry, Salford, common brewer, - 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Scort, Edinburgh—MILLIKex, Kilmarnock, drape . 
Somervitte, Glasgow, power-loom tenter—McIypor, Dumbarton, potato me 
chant. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 22. 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joux MANiey, Exwick, Exeter, miller. . 
Denbrupte,—Bacnan> Biacksurn, London Wall, tailor—WiLtiam Wensum, 
George Inn, Maidstone, victualler—Isaac Grorok CASPER, Norwich, shoe-manu- 
facturer—WiiuiaM NaTnanie, Wyxx, Thornton Row, Greenwich, auc oe 
Joun Latcu, Bristol, ship-broker—Jonn Hutcninson STOTHARD, Swine > 
Yorkshire, saddler—Marx Benton and Joun Benton, Leeds, joiners. 
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April 23, 1859. ] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DISSOLUTION. 


Ir is indeed much to be regretted by all who are not anxious to 
revive the well-known forms of party competition, that Ministers 
have deliberately, it may be said obstinately, refused to make the 
Dissolution what it usually is—an appeal from the judgment of 
the late House of Commons to the makers of the House. If we 
rightly interpret the history of last session, the questions which 
were evolved in the course of political action and debate were 
distinct and substantial. They were these--1. Have not the old 
y divisions become so completely obsolete, through the ex- 
ion of previous questions, as to render it possible for a Min- 
istry descended from the Conservatives and Tories to carry on an 
administration in accordance with the feeling of the country, now 
all but universally Liberal ? 2. Cannota Ministry, even with that 
Conservative and Tory paternity, bring in such a Reform Bill as, 
if it does not fully answer every wish of the Liberal party, will at 
least satisfy its political conscience by offering a common ground 
of agreement on the subject of our political progress? 3. Is 
there not such a general consent upon the fundamental principles 
of our own duty in the community of nations as will enable the 
public men of any party, however denominated, to act abroad for 
the Crown and people of this country ? 

At the commencement of the session just closed, Ministers stood 
under an implied or an expressed pledge upon all of these 
questions : they had taken office because upon a specific point in 
our foreign relations they appeared to agree better with the 

eral opinion of the country than the Ministry who preceded 

m; accepting office in the face of a Liberal majority within 
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the House which they knew to represent even a larger proportion | 


of Liberal opinion out of doors. ‘They also accepted the unavoid- 
able condition of meeting public expectation by promise of a 
Reform Bill; and they did produce such a measure. Both these 
conditions of their entry into office implied a third, the first in 
our series,—they proffered themselves on the calculation that 

distinctions are too obsolete to prevent the members of any 
political party from becoming the acknowledged agents of the en- 
tire nation. In many respects they did much to satisfy public 
judgment ; perhaps no Cabinet has offered greater facilities for 
ag with practical improvements. ‘They introduced a Re- 
form Bill which, as we have already allowed, might in Committee 
have been made such a bill as the House of Commons could en- 
dorse. Their conduct of our foreign affairs in the most difficult mat- 
ter that has come under their handling is now a question for future 
judgment ; but it is not the question whieh originated the crisis: 
that turned entirely upon the Reform Bill. The Opposition no 
doubt attempted to make them perform their new march of pro- 
gress under the yoke ; but in declining that humiliation they an- 
nounced as the “ principles” of their measure certain points, parti- 
cularly the uniform franchise, which is not a principle that the 
House of Commons or the country could accept. A portion of the 
Cabinet thus rendered the further progress of the Bill impossible ; 
the House of Commons declared that impossibility, and according 
to all precedent and all theoretical explanation of our constitu- 
tional usage, the purpose of the dissolution should be to ask the 
constituencies whether the Ministers were right, or the Opposition ¢ 
We cannot help thinking also that the other two conditions pro- 
perly fall within the purview of the constituencies,—namely, 
whether the administration can or cannot be carried on by the de- 
scendants of the Conservative party in accordance with the feelings 
of the Liberal community, and whether the administration of our 
foreign affairs has been consistent with English feeling ? To sa- 
tisfy the requirement of the dissolution, therefore, the Quecn’s 
speech should, in terms however general, however interpreted 
by the oral explanation of Ministers, have referred these thre 
questions to the constituencies, but more particularly the question 
of Reform. 

The state of the country was decidedly conducive to a favour- 
able answer. At former elections we have been in the habit of 
presenting to our readers lists of members and candidates who 
might be ranged in the various political classes,—Liberals, Con- 
servatives, Independents, Radicals, Peelites, or under some other 


to apply any such classification, Votes in important divisions 
Will not suflice. Mr. Stuart Wortley is contending that he, who 
Voted against Lord John Kussell’s resolutions, positively agrees 
in the main with Lord Palmerston, who voted for them, The 
list of members who voted on Mr. Stuart Wortley’s side, eomprises 
Many men who desired to get into Committee that they might 
enlarge the bill. For instance, Mr. Horsman is no Derbyite. 
Tom any such tests as recent divisions it is impossible to tell 
Who is Liberal, in the substantial sense ; who Conservative, in 
any restricted party sense. If Ministers decline to come before 
€ country upon any distinct issue, there is also another negative 
characteristic of their course. It has been observed that they 
are not appealing to large constituencies, to what we may call 
uot sections of the country. But a negative course or an in- 
rminate issue appears to us to have been the most impolitic 
method that Ministers could have selected. There seems to be 
e reason for believing that the country will make any answer 

to the questions whether or not it will have confidence in Lord 
i = 4 It will only attend to that question when it is presented 
10 individual cases; and it will have confidence in a great variety 
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of honourable gentlemen whom, as we have already said, it is 
impossible to classify; but who must, if they are to get their 
seats, respond to the general opinions of the country. The electoral 
body would have been quite prepared to answer any distinet 
question on the subjeet of the Reform Bill. 

Without classification, without positive issue, the present 
election appears to be more than usually at the mercy of the per- 
manent election agency, which commonly does so much; and this, 
probably, is the ground for the many anticipative calculations 
which we hear as to the gain of this party or of that. We have 
no faith in such calculations, from whatever side they come. The 
result of the present appeal is more than usually inserutable, 
Prospects which appeared much more certain have, before now, 
been reversed. In 1841, Peel was made by a majority 
which left him some years later; in 1857 Palmerston actually 
had that majority which rendered him perhaps too confident, 
Endeavours to accomplish a net majority by individual devices in 
particular places—putting up third men’ where there are two 
Liberals to take a chance of one seat, and other contrivances, fa- 
miliar enough to the class of professional gentlemen who are now 
so busy, constitute a gameat which two or more parties can play ; 
and it is obviously one at which the party which already possesses 
the majority enjoys by far the greater number of chances, But 
this election strategy will be, we suspect, more than usually 
frustrated at the present election by the very fact that, left with- 
out an issue, the public will be prompted by its own political 
instincts to set up once more a question of its own. For instance, 
Reform, which has been the standard of successive Administrations 


| while the public cared little about it, now abandoned by the Ad- 


ministration, has become the standard for the publie. It is not 
that the majority of electors are demanding any very large mea- 
sure; they are demanding, beyond any particular provisions, that 
bill which shall be carried; and they will probably subject most 


| candidates to a competitive examination on the subject of Reform. 


THE POST-OFFICE. 

Tut Briareus of the Civil Service the Post-office—and many 
handed it must be for its much work—has just made its annual 
report. It distributed 523 millions of letters, nineteen millions 
more than last year, and seven times the amount distributed be- 
fore the Penny Postage came in, It travelled thirty-two thousand 
miles by rail, thirty-one thousand by coach, sixty-five thousand 
‘“‘on foot,” (what an endless panorama of hard streets, dusty 
roads, and green lanes enlivened by the red coat of the postman 
rise up at that word; how many double knocks ring in our mind’s 
ear!) and for over two thousand miles was tossed in packets and 
boats—the poor mail-bags pitched up and down until one even 
thought the bills of lading, old sailors, might get sea-sick, or 
some of the weekly correspondence come out dead letters. The 
newspapers distributed last year were seventy-one millions ; 
and the book packets over seven millions, That an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of our letters are penny letters may be seen from 
the fact that the average postage of all our letters is 1jd. The 
use of the envelope in letters is all but universal; ninety-seven 
per cent of the inland letters, and seventy per cent of the foreign 
letters are so enclosed. More than twelve millions of money have 
been sent through the money-order offices, and the profit to the 
Post-office has been 25,000/.—the profit to the publie in con- 
venience and even the means of happiness to the humbler classes, 
is incalculable. 

It appears from the report that the division of London into dis- 
tricts is answering its purpose: the public have codperated : and 
the delivery of letters from one part of town to another /ias been 
greatly accelerated. This improvement of service has been se- 
cured at a diminution of cost, on account of the substitution of 
letter boxes for receiving houses. 

** When the arrangements consequent upon this revision shall have been 
completed, (and this has now nearly been done,) no house in London, unless 
in some exceptional ease, will be more than a quarter of a mile froma 
money-order office, or more than a furlong from either a recciving-office or 
a road letter-box ; and in the neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, where 
the greatest number of letters is posted, the maximum distance will be still 

We notice one very good feature in the new Post-office Report ; 
each of the officials who has distinguished himself by ingenuity or 
special work is expressly named. The revision of Post-oftice 


term that conveyed definite ideas, This year we find it impossible | arrangements at Alexandria, Suez, Malta, and Gibraltar, is cre- 


| dited to Mr. Anthony 


Trollope, (whom, as novel-readers, we 
almost regret to find a valued official, for his time may be 
‘« muddled away ” in doing his official duty instead of amusing 
us every month with a new story); the arrangement of the 
postal treaty with Spain to Mr, Edward Rea ; the new night mail 
service to the North to Mr. Edward Page; new apparatus for 
transferring mail-bags from trains to Mr. Pearson Hill and Mr, 
Dicker; and the eredit of the introduction of the manifold writer 
for registering letters to Mr. West. When the services of subor- 
dinates are thus recorded, we have the best testimony of the 
thoroughly sound system of administration which obtains in the 
Post-oflice. The whole corps d’armée of civil servants under the 
Postmaster-General numbers 24,372. The clerks, exclusively of 
temporary employés, number 1632; the postmasters 11,235 ; the 
surveyors and other superintending officers 33; and there are five 
secretaries and assistant-secretaries. 

We are rather amused at the appendix to the report where the 
Postmaster-General, with the air of a martyr, mentions a dozen 
or so of cases, as specimens, of the groundless complaints so often 
made against the Sepastenet, Here are two— 
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** A person sent his daughter (a little girl) to one of the Branch Money 
Order Offices, in a large town, to obtain an order for 30s. She gave the 
money, wrapped up in a piece of paper, to the officer whose duty it was to 
receive it, but who, on examining the parcel, found only 25s On the 
father being made aware of this circumstance, he proceeded to the Branch 
Office, insisted that the correct amount had been sent, and named the diffe- 
rent coins of which he said it had been composed. He further insinuated 
that the parcel had been tampered with after its receipt by the officer. 
Two or three days afterwards however, the complainant confessed that the 
sum deficient (a crown piece) had been found in his own shop.”” 

‘« 4 person applicd at the Leeds Post Office, and stated that two letters 
(one of which contained the half of a bank note), which he had himself 
posted at that office, had not reached their destination ; mentioning at 
the same time some circumstances associated with the alleged posting 
of the letters. After some conversation, he was requested to produce the 
letter which had informed him of the non-receipt of the letters in ques- 
tion; but instead of producing it, he, to his own great astonishment, took 
from his pocket the very letters which he believed he had himself posted.” 

As one of the public, we feel as if we were blushing—our 
shame all the greater on account of the truly Christian manuer in 
which Lord Colchester and Mr. Rowland Hill refrain from some 
of those expletives in which a tradesman similarly ‘“ put upon,” 
would naturally indulge. 


THE STORY OF A COMMISSION, 

“Tur Army,” says the Duke of Cambridge, ‘is open to the 
whole country. Any one may apply for admission and the appli- 
cations are sure to be received and fairly considered.” This, we 
are told, is the new system. They hom open house at the 
Horse Guards, You knock—through the Post Office ; the door is 
opened; you enter, or rather your letter enters, and if you are 
comme il faut, and sufficiently well backed by “ persons of distinc- 
tion or position in society,” > Bre goes your name for a commission 
with or without purchase, and in due time you are summoned to 
uudergo the ordeal of an examination before those terrible Com- 
missioners who invent such pedantic questions. Ifyou are for 
purchase of course you provide yourself with the needful; if you 
are not for purchase you provide yourself with interest. This is 
the front door open to the country and these are the keys. But 
there is also a back door. It leads through, say an army tailor’s 
shop, or an agent’s office. If you pass that way you must still 
find the golden key, the agent finds the interest ; and you must 
still knock politely at the front door. It was by the back en- 
trance that Mr. Andrew Cuningham, a worthy young gentleman, 
anxious to follow in the footsteps of his warrior forefathers, en- 
tered the army. But there was ‘a screw loose” in the process, 
and the consequence of that lamentable hitch in the machinery 
employed, was that a curious story of the mode in which Ensign 
Cuningham obtained a commission without purchase came to light 
in the Bow Street Police Court. 

We write with all reserve. Certain persons have been com- 
mitted to take their trial for conspiring to sell a commission in 
the army, a statutable offence ; they have yet to be declared guilty 
by ajury, Weonly aspire here to place the facts, as they appear 
in evidence, in a portable form. 

Fired by martial ardour, natural to one whose ancestors, for 
three generations, had served their sovereign, Mr, Cuningham 
desired to enter the army. His father died in the service ; 
his mother was poor; but he had an uncle, Mr. Henry 
Bridson, a merchant, who was willing to provide the funds 
necessary to start the young man in life. In March 1858, Mr. 
Cuningham applied for a commission without purchase. In his 
memorial he stated that his fathers had served; but he only 
sent references where he should have sent testimonials and cer- 
tificates. He was, besides, over age, and for these reasons his 
application was refused, Not to be baulked, uncle Bridson came 
to town and took up the matter. He had heard of army tailors 
and their influence, and he had taiked to some of these magicians. 
One of them sent a Mr. Pugh to him. Pugh, learning the par- 
ticulars of the case, applied to a certain firm styled ‘‘ Arm- 
strong and Co”; because, we suppose, no Armstrong out of Scot- 
land is member of it, and the persons found in the oftice were 

Ricke and Mortimer. Here Pugh learned that commissions were 
more plentiful and more easily obtained than usual, and that an 
ensigney could be got for 200/, and a cornetey for 250/,  Eicke, 
however, declined to go into the business ; ‘‘ they” only got com- 
missions “ for their own people.” Pugh stated his hard ease to 
Thomas Robert Marshall, army tailor ; and Marshall prevailed on 
Armstrong and Co, to do the business. The price was to be 150/. ; 
and Marshall promised Pugh all he could get above that sum. 
Marshall, however, seems to have done the work. Ile supplied 
My. Bridson with a form of application to be sent to the Duke of 
Cambrige; he arranged “ the terms,” namely, 400/. to be depo- 
sited at White and Co.’s bank, to be paid to Armstrong and Co., 
when Mr, Cuningham was gazetted. Mr. Bridson consented ; 
saw Eicke, and deposited the 400/. It will be observed that the 


“terms” were more than doubled after the matter passed out of 


the hands of Pugh. Mr. Cuningham himself came to London, 
saw Mr. Edward Mortimer, commonly called the “ Captain” ; 
Eicke, an active and adroit ‘ party”; and a Colonel Steinbach. 
The young man being in these hopeful hands was soon introduced 
to a military tutor, in order to enable him to face the ogres at 
Burlington House with success; and in the meantime his matters 
at the Horse Guards went briskly forward. His memorial was 
sentin, Sir Richard Vivian aud Major-General Steele, “ persons 
of distinction and position in society,” such as are indispensable 
at the Horse Guards as at Almack’s, forwarded “‘ high reeommenda- 
tions.” ‘‘ Henry Steinbach, Lieutenant-Colonel, British German 


Legion,” also wrote twice in his favour. Thus the business was done. 

















| 
The Horse Guards, in deference to the high testimonials of Sip 
Richard Vivian and General Steele, relaxed the rule of age which 
had been one reason for excluding the young man when un. 
friended, promised to nominate him for an ensigncy without pur- 
chase, and directed him to go up for his examination on the 15th 
July. It is remarkable that Colonel Steinbach wrote on the 14th 
July, pressing the Horse’ Guards to allow Mr. Cuningham to go 
up for examination on that very day, the 15th. Young Cuning. 
ham passed his examination. Marshall now wrote to uncle Brid. 
son telling him that an extra twenty guineas ‘“‘in the proper 
quarter’ would probably get the nephew gazetted at once. But 
uncle Bridson thought perhaps that he had done enough and had 
bled enough, and refused to bleed more. In September Mr. An- 
drew Cuningham became an ensign in the 13th Light Infantry. 
and on the 27th of that month Mr. Eicke went to White and Co.’s 
and transferred Mr. Bridson’s 400/. to the account of “ Arm- 
strong and Co.” On the same day Eicke drew a check for 200/, 
to Marshall, and a check for 50/. to Mortimer. ‘Other checks 
were drawn at the same time by Eicke in favour of officers and 
others,” among them Mrs. and Miss Eicke. Marshall drew out 
his 200/. ; Mortimer transferred his 50/. to his private account, 
But ‘‘others” shared the plunder. Who were they? Mr. Rib- 
ton, counsel for Mortimer, says that Colonel Steinbach received 
50/. in two checks of 25/. each. Such was the way that Mr. Brid- 
son’s money went in paying for a commission ‘‘ without purchase,” 

How came this romance of what the French Emperor would 
call the région infime, into the light of the upper world? Bya 
familiar process. Poor Pugh fell upon evil days and descended 
from his high place as assistant-procurer of commissions in the 
Army, to the tenancy of apartments in Whitecross Street Prison, 
He reckoned his share of the Bridson money at 250/., the surplus 
over 150/. first asked by Armstrong. ut the business-like 
Eicke said to Mrs. Pugh— 

“We have nothing to do with it. We did not recognize Pugh in the 
transaction. Our agreement was with Marshall, and whatever he arranged 
with Pugh he ought to act up to, but we have no power to compel him.” 

Marshall offered 5/. balance of an account with Pugh; after- 
wards offered 57/. ; finally refused to pay anything. Pvgh informed 
the Horse Guards ; the Commander-in-chief ordered a prosecution ; 
Mortimer and Marshall were arrested ; Eicke slipped away out of 
reach; Steinbach, not included in the prosecution, but useful as 
a witness at least, went to the Continent to look after family af- 
fairs; and had not returned on Monday, when Mortimer and 
Marshall were committed for trial. Had Mr. Pugh been paid it 
is difficult to suppose that Armstrong and Co. would not be now 
pursuing their business as agents for getting commissions in the 
Army. 

The Horse Guards come out very well from the investigation. 
No sort of imputation attaches to the Duke of Cambridge or Sir 
Charles Yorke. But they should evidently keep a sharper look- 
out upon the tailors and upon negociations for commissions, how- 
ever ‘‘unrecognized.” ‘The correspondence produced at Bow 
Street reveals the items of a flourishing trade in commissions. 
Here are specimens of the letters found on the premises of Arm- 
strong and Co, 

** Dear Eicke—All right with Blakeney. Let Mortimer send in another 
application at onee. I hope for luck with Scarlett. 

‘** Yours sincerely, W. Don.” 

** Dear Captain—Let your brother send in another memorial, stating full 
particulars, viz., by whom he was recommended, the names of the colonels 
who recommended him, with any other claims he can think of. I doubt 
not he will get it. Let him send it direct to the Horse Guards, as Sir E. B. 
will say there is one coming in. 

** Yours truly, W. E. Excke.” 

Again Kicke writes— 

** Although Morell has received a denial yet I can bet you anything you 
like that if General Searlett’s interest can get it he will have it, and so will 
your brother get his majority. I myself posted the letter to Sir E. Blakeney 
and General Scarlett, so I know there is no mistake about that.’ 

There are other letters referring to other negotiations of the 
same kind, showing a flourishing business connexion. If this case 
has no other good effect we trust it will open the eyes of the public 
and induce persons to take the more open and direct course of 
making properly attested applications to the Horse Guards, where, 
as the Commander-in-Chief tells us, all applications are sure to be 
received and fairly considered. We cannot but think, however, 
that the system of purchase and sale, whether legal, as when 
the regulation price is paid, or illegal, as when prices 
excess of the regulations are paid—at which the Horse Guards is 
obliged to wink hard—has something to do with the current n0- 
tion that commissions can be had for money judiciously paid to 
army tailors and firms like that of Mr. Eicke. This notion of 
corruption in connexion with army patronage, the authorities at 
the Horse Guards should do their utmost to destroy. It would be 
a severe measure, but perhaps a beneficial example, were Mr. 
Cuningham’s illegally obtained commission cancelled. It might 
teach parents and guardians to eschew the crooked paths that lead 
into the Horse Guards. 


SELF-PRINTING OF SOUNDS. 
WHILE officials and soldiers are pursuing their contests, men of 
science are peacefully carrying on the investigations which in- 
crease the power of mankind, without depriving their fellow crea- 
tures of aught, but, on the contrary, effecting conquests without 
leaving any vanquished. The distinctness of the vocations has 
too often suggested the prejudice—and it is really of a superficial 
kind, although it has fasted for ages—that science and the pro- 
gress of the intellect are independent of political agencies: yet, 
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an instant’s reflection will oa the hallucination. What in- 
terrupted the eareer of Archimedes, but soldiery What restrains 
the intellect of Central Italy, but that administration which as- 
sumes, as one of the bases of wisdom, that the sun goes round the 
world? In this respect, Rome and England stand nearly—not quite 
—at the antipodes of each other; and the consequence is, that in 
England we have a freedom in the investigations of science, and in 
the application of it, even to the details of commerce, denied in other 
countries ; though in some other regions of Europe and America, 
the conquests in this peaceful domain are assuming an import- 
anee, a practical, and even a monetary and commercial value, 
which, begin to forbid the idea that such questions will much 
longer be dependent upon the sufferance of politico-military au- 
thority. The present day is remarkable in comparison with 
others, not simply for the number of novel discoveries or applica- 
tions, but even more for the promptitude with which they are 
introduced to society at large, and for the pains which philosophic 
men are taking to endow society with the power of following 
scientific progress, at least in its intellectual conceptions and its 
moral deductions. A Herschel is at the pains to come back 
to the accidence of his vast and profound science, to the 
very AB C of its machinery, in order that that onee contemned 
individual, the general reader, may share the leading ideas 
of astronomy, and may participate in the conclusions of the 
scientific <1 ‘el and both gain by the participation. For 
after all, while special minds will seek special departments of 
activity, it is by the collective intellect of mankind that the 
grand totals of science are most profitably treated and turned to 
the greatest account in advancing the object of all science—the 
enlargement of human wisdom and human happiness. It matters 
little to us to know, even proximately, the construction of those 
solar systems which lie at countless distances from our own, wn- 
less through the knowledge we arrive at grander conceptions of 
the universe and its structure, attain more distinetly to a percep- 
tion of the laws by which it is regulated, and apply that know- 
ledge in our own lives, with a more dutiful obedience to the 
power that rules the universe. In this aspect, as well as in the 
more commonly intelligible view of immediate material results, 
every fresh discovery is now recognized to possess at least a con- 
structive importance. 

One such discovery is announced in the current number of the 
Photographic News ; for photography itself, a science of our own 
age, already has so vast a practical business that it supports 
a journal of its own; and, whether for the practical man or the 
deep-thinking philosopher, there are few journals more in- 
teresting than this weekly paper. At present we notice it, how- 
ever, for a report on a subject which is only cognate to photogra- 
phy. It isthe discovery which appears, at least in its preliminary 
stages, to be substantiated by M. Léon Scott,—that sounds, like 
the light from visual objects, can be collected by means of scien- 
tific apparatus, and printed off. The reader should buy the num- 
ber of the Photographic News, in order to read the fuller account 
for himself ; we will here only give in a very brief shape 
the gencral character of the invention. It is some five 
years since M. Scott reflected that if the vibrations, or 
whatever else they may be, of light can be reduced to a 
permanent record, the vibrations of sound might be sus- 
ceptible of analogous treatment. As a guide towards the 
means, he reflected upon the structure of the human ear; and he 
planned his apparatus in imitation of that model. It consists of 
a non-vibrating tube, contracted at the end, so as to concentrate 
the sound, and it terminates in a highly vibratory membrane. 
This is the sound-collecting machine, analogous to the darkened 
chamber and glass of the photographic apparatus. In place of 
the sensitized paper, he uses a second membrane, covered with a 
film of semi-fluid lamp-black ; and under the impulsion of sound, 
the second membrane takes off from the first the print of the 
vibrations, according to their varying number, intensity, and 
form, 
form of action. If a plate of glass be firmly fixed, lightly 
strewn with sand, and vibrated by means of a violin bow, so as to 
produce a musical sound, the sand will arrange itself in symme- 
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his opinion, that he shall probably be able to work out a record of 
articulate sounds. 

At this day undoubtedly the philosopher has a right to say that 
‘the shall be excused from replying to the commonplace objec- 
tion, ‘what is the use of it?’”’ When the musing philosopher 
first noted the explosive effect of evaporated steam in an old wine 
flask, he could not possibly have foreseen the apparatus, or the 
applications of the apparatus, which have been developed by man 
a Watt and Stephenson intellect; but from the first he wt ene. 
the new discovery which they have made to be an engine, not only 
for creating wealth—that is but the auxiliary question—but for in- 
creasing the means of human life, and thus even for increasing the 
numbers, and aggregate volume, of human life—distinct things. 
When Franklin began to experiment on electricity, it is more 
than probable that his dreams were dimly haunted with some of 
the uses that have now become familiar tous. And we now begin 
to learn that instead of mistrusting or ridiculing the first evi- 
dences of a newly perceived force in nature, we should accept 
the discovery, in the certainty that it will add to our means of 
life, although we may not from the first be able to predict the 
method in which we shall apply it. 

With regard to this new discovery, however, there are so many 
reasons for supposing that direct uses may be derived from it, 
corroborated by so many analogies from the progress of photo- 
graphy, that few willread M. Scott’s memoir without sharing in 
his hopes of bringing it, even within our own lifetime, to a more 
complete development and a practical utility. 

Indeed, alrea A practical use for the discovery isseen, Aided 
by M. Rudolphe Koenig, M. Scott is able to register the vibrations 
of a diapason of the number of a thousand a second. The appa- 
ratus has been applied to one of M. Redier’s chronometers, in such 
a manner that the number of the vibrations can be rigorously de- 
termined. Thus, by a process more scientific and precise than 
any yet suggested, is solved the problem for which the French 
Government, as we have already noticed, issued a commission— 
that of fixing a standard of musical pitch, This success with 
reference to an almost universal art is, we are convinced, only 
an earnest, though an important carnest, of the achievements in 
which M. Scott has made the first practical beginning. 


THE BEST TESTS FOR CIVIL SERVICE CANDIDATES, 
THE question of Civil Service Reform divides itself into two parts 
—1. How best to test the candidates for the Civil Service; and 
2. How to manage them when admitted. The public have never 
got beyond the first part. When the Administrative Reform 
fever caught the popular fancy some years ago, two parties fought 
for the Civil Service—the politicians who wished to retain the 
nomination in their own hands, and the schoolmasters—worthy 
men in their own way—who wished to make the situations prizes 
for their own best boys. The administrative reformers combated 
the politicians as representing corrupt patronage, and so the 
schoolmasters gained the day. In the fight, however, one thing 
was almost entirely forgotten—What was best for the Civil Ser- 
vice itself? The politicians asserted that their nominations en- 
sured “character” ; the schoolmasters asserted that their prize- 
boys represented ‘efliciency”; the public accepted these asser- 
tions—utterly fallacious as they are—without inquiry, and thus 
from the very beginning the question has been put on a wrong 
basis. It is perhaps unnecessary to controvert the assertion that 
political nominations give a complete guarantee for personal cha- 
racter, though it happens no doubt that many of the young men 


| having influence with Members of Parliament, are sons of gen- 


All know that vibrations of different notes vary in their | 


trical forms; whereas, if the sound be non-musical and discord- | 


ant, the sand scatters itself in a 
new apparatus gives to such records much greater variety, nicety, 
and permanency. In the ordinary pitch of the human voice, 


chavtie confusion. The | 


which will reach to a considerable distance, it is found that the | 


vibrations will not sensibly disturb the motes of dust floating in 
a beam of light let into a darkened chamber; yet the vibrations 
average about siz hundred in a second of time. Musical vibra- 
tions vary in their celerity with the height or depth of the pitch. 


As we have seen, they produce vibrations which effect easily- | 
| and to put into polite and eustomary phraseology the necessarily 


moved substances, so as to arrange them in different forms ; and 
in this way M. Scott has already recorded the characteristic sounds 
distinguishing various musical instruments, the human voice, 
discordant screams, a shout, a howl, or an explosion. Perhaps 
the nicety of the record will be better understood by an experi- 
ment not relating to sound. A stecl spinning-top is spun upon a 
gently inclined plane; and a blackened membrane so completely 
seconds every revolution and libration of the top, that the number 
of revolutions and balancings can be counted. M. Scott has not 
yet accomplished any recorded character derived from articulate 
sounds, such as those of speech, but he has made the first step ; he 
has an autographic printed record of sound, distinguishing its in- 
tensity, tone, pitch, and character. And what he has already ac- 


complished compels us to receive with some faith the statement of | duced. 








tlemen rather than sons of persons in a lower scale. But the 
counter-statement that school-tests are the best tests of efficiency 
in the Civil Service is more plausible and requires more conside- 
rate refutation. 

There is no doubt that a good education is a fundamental 
qualification for a civil servant, and that to have passed — 
a public school is not at all a bad preparation for the office desk. 
But to introduce tests purely scholastic into the entrance ex- 
aminations for the Civil Service to the exclusion of tests directly 
applicate to official work, is simply to make the Civil Service a 
treasury of prizes for the schoolboys of the kingdom—a notion 
not unnatural in schoolmasters nor very evil per se, but very 
absurd and injurious if adopted in disregard of the interests of the 
Civil Service itself. This is, however, what has been done to a 
large extent. We find “history” and “ geography” almost in- 
variably used as tests for all the offices, while many tests 
almost universally applicate to official life are excluded. 
The composition of letters from brief minutes endorsed on the 
original document is an excellent test, as showing the power of 
the candidate to seize the leading points of the correspondence, 


curt words of the minuted reply ; but this test is all but unknown 
to the Civil Service Commissioners. Composing a clear consecu- 
tive narrative from many and various documents written by com- 
paratively illiterate men (such a duty as an inspector of police or a 
magistrate would have to do, writing out for his superiors a nar- 
rative of a popular gathering from materials supplied by private 
policemen) is also a good means of ascertaining the patience and 
judgment of a candidate; but this also is all but unknown in 
any of the examinations. ‘ Indexing ”—an especially nice task, 
and requiring a painstaking patience—is applied only in one or 
two offices to the new men: précis writing is general, but it 
should be universal ; and copying manuscripts is only once intro- 
Instead of all these tests, we have “ history” and 
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*¢ geography ” universally introduced, and not alone to the ex- 
clusion of the really useful tests we have stated, but to such an 
excess in quantity and kind that many reasonable men friendly 
to the Commissioners have been compelled to remonstrate. The 
Scotsman, in some very able articles on this topic, points out the 
absurdity of some of the eetione— 

“The youth wanting employment about the Customhouse is desired to 
trace the course of the Drave, Spree, Adige, Guadalquivir, &c. &e. He is 
also expected to mention ‘ the places in England where traces either of the 
Romans or the Danes are still to be met with,’ and to ‘ give a list of the 
military posts in Scotland, stating in what county each is situated.’ . .. . 
In the same way, applicants for employment in the collection of the Jn/and 
Revenue are directed to display on demand their information about Mecea, 
the Forest of Ardennes, the Run of Cutch, the Kistrall, Tornea, Shassa, 
Ehrenbreitstein, Zermatt, and so on. ‘They are also, by way of relief, 
asked such questions as this—‘ What cireumstances are there in the phy- 
sical geography of Europe which may account for the superiority of its in- 
habitants in civilization to those of the other portions of the Old World?’ ” 
Oar objection to such questions as these is, not that they are ques- 
tions in geography, but that they are geographical questions that 
should not be asked: they imply a minute and —— knowledge 
of geography, such a knowledge as very few lads in training for 
any profession could command without immediate reference to 
books or maps. As we have already adwitted, history and 

graphy are admissible as tests for young candidates for the 

ivil Service, not beeause a knowledge of them is of any use in 
the office, but because both are taught in all schools, and a boy 
must have been stupid or idle not to have mastered many of the 
— facts of both branches. But some boys have a taste for 


tory and geography, other boys do not like them ; some will pore | 
| their slower and duller rivals who were not capable of taking in the cram of 


over maps in leisure hours, while others will turn to languages 








or mathematics in preference ; to make minute knowledge of geo- | 


graphy or history a means of getting situations is therefore to give 
a premium for devotion to two not very superior branches of study. 


There is another and stronger reason; geography and history are | 


immense subjects, and when a candidate knows he has to be exa- 
mined in them he devotes himself to a proeess of cramming. He 
gulps down all the facts he cau find in all the books he can buy— 


for he has no idea on what point he may be questioned ; no nook | 


of history, no corner of the world, is left unsearehed by an anxious 
student. This is in our opinion rank waste of good time. 
this lad is poring over books and maps and heaping his brain with 


' those who could not pass an examination. 


* While | 


faets, he might under a judicious teacher be trained to apply the | 


knowledge he had already acquired : he might by educing tis na- 
tural intelligence and by calling into play his reasoning and re- 
flecting powers be moulded into a youth who could understand 
what he read, and could write in plain good English what he 
thought. It would it is true be for the teacher a slower and more 
diffi :ult process ; you may cram a boy in history and geography in 
afew months—but to train him up into an intelligent exercise of 
his faculties you must study his mind and make judicious applica- 
tion of all your means of teaching. Also, almost any boy can be 
crammed with facts by almost any teacher—but the ari of writing 
a good letter, and the general “craft” of good clerkship cannot 
be imparted by every dull pedagogue, and cannot be learned by 
every stupid boy. The on sent predominance of history and geo- 
graphy over tests of intelligence is, therefore, simply a premium for 
cramming. It has been said that you cannot expect good clerkship 
from candidates who have never been clerks—but you may put 
tests that will ascertain whether his ‘‘ schooling” has or has not 
been thrown away ; for if a boy has profited by his edueation he 
should be able to show some intelligence in writing a letter, in 
making a précis, or in examining and editing rough notes. With 
geography and history pushed to excess the examinations are open 
te the sarcasm, true enough, that clerks are rejected for not 
answering questions which Lord Derby or Lord Palmerston could 
not answer, or which some of the best permanent civil servants 
could not have satisfactorily solved, were such examinations ex- 
isting in their day. If the questions in history and geography 
were confined to that general knowledge of both which every 
student has an opportunity of acquiring there could be no ob- 
jection ; but when you extend the catechism to questions about the 
rivers in Kamstchatka, or the date, nature, and result of Poyning’s 
Law, (as stated in the Civil Service Commissioners’ Third Report,) 

ou simply reward a special cramming, and punish a boy for 
Soden received, instead of such cramming, a good general edu- 
cation. It will be said that the knowledge of such facts may b« 
useful in an office: in no office in the service would they be of 
use, and even as to the very common facts of geography he would 
be considered a very bad clerk who trusted to his school know- 
ledge for a geographical point, when according to proper official 
habit he should refer to books of reference for the exact state of 
thecase. Apropos of this, we have a striking example in the 
Scotsman— 

** We heard lately an instance of a young man of known practical ability 
and official value being rejected because when he was asked to state some 
historical dates he stated that he made a rule not to commit himself to dates 
without having his authorities before him—an answer which showed him 
to have a sounder notion of official duty than those who invented such a 
method of examination.’ ; 


We hope we have indicated sufficient reasons for the following 
suggested reform of the examination questions. 1. The Com- 


* “Tn the preface toa recent ‘* Guide to Civil Service Appointments ’’—for 
the cramming school has already got its literature—the candidate is informed 
that he must spell Bonaparte with an win the first syllable, though it is 
wrong, because the examiners will have it so; and is advised which of the 
two or three ways in which Anne Boleyn signed her name has been approved 
of by the same authorities. We may laugh at an influence exerted on such 
trifles, but it is no trifle to have the time and attention of teachers and taught 
in this busy world frittered away on such worthless minutiw.’’—Scotsian. 


| to give them fair play. 


missioners should intimate to all candidates the value in marks at- 
tached to history and geography so that candidates should not be 
wasting months, perhaps years, of preparation on subjects not the 
most important. (This publication of the marks allotted to each 
topic is done for the India and middle class examinations.) 2, The 
history should be exclusively English history, and more especially 
the modern history of England. 3, The geography should be 
mainly English geography, with some general questions on the 
three or four principal rivers, cities, or towns of each of the great 
kingdoms of the world. 4. As a substitute for the wide geo 
phy and recondite history of the present examinations introdass 
the following tests in all examinations: (a) writing letters from 
minutes endorsed on the original document, a model letier bei 
given; (6) making précis of several official letters, models bei 
given ; t writing a clear narrative from various materials, in- 
cluding badly-composed, ill-spelled letters; (d) making fair eo. 
pies from rough manuscript notes. These are the things which a 
good clerk or an intelligent schoolboy could do ; but which would 
prove obstacles to dull lads and stupid men, and would be the 
oe gd to the trade in cramming, now so prosperously car- 
ried on, 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS 
Masor-Generat Lop pr Ros has published a small pamphlet on army 
examinations* which is timely and very well worth attention, It obviously 
never could have been intended by those who promoted and those who 
adopted and extended the system of army examinations, that it should 
be so applied as to include pert and precocious schoolboys and exclude 


the military tutors. Nothing, not even ignorance, is worse than cram ; yes, 
pedantry is much worse, and a set of pedantic officers may be the result of 
examinations which almost disregard everything but mere parrot-learning, 
and exact answers to questions that might have been invented by Priscian 
himself. The issue is not examinations or no examinations, but examina- 
tions appropriate to the purpose sought, or the reverse, Any system which 
excludes men who would make good regimental officers is thereby condemned, 
But the men who would make the best regimental officers are frequently 
The men of exceptional nature, 
men who are the stuff out of which generals are made, would, under an im- 
partial administration of the army, take care of themselves. These are 
You cannot make ‘hem by examinations, nor can you find 
All that the military authorities can do for them is 
But every facility should be given for the admission 
of men into the army whose practical qualities will make them good regi- 
mental officers, and every means should be taken when you have got them 
to lead them to improve and develop their practical capacities. 

We have not now time or space to say out fully the reflections suggested 
by the pamphlet of Lord De Ros. Some of our conclusions on the subject 
may, perhaps, be not those in which he will concur. At present we confine 
ourselves to calling the attention of those who are interested in this import- 
ant subject to the remarks of one who has thought much upon it, and who 
has had considerable experience. 


necessarily rare, 
them by examinations, 


* Remarks on the New Examination System for the Army. By Major-General 


Lord de Ros, Published by Ridgway. 








Tetters to the Editor. 
FIRST-CLASS MEN. 
Regents Park, \W7th April 1859. 

Sin—I sympathize strongly with your intelligent correspondent J. J. M., 
in his letter on ‘* First-Class Men in Second-Class Pluces.’’ Nothing would 
be more beneficial than the possession of a power in the people of bringing 
forward and employing in the highest posts of the State those talents of dis- 
tinguished men, which seem developed abroad and not at home, but which, 
after the occasion has called them forth, are for the most part left unfruit- 
ful. We are now evidently in a transicion state; our constitution, or at 
least its working elements, are on the eve of great changes; and there is ne 
source of improvement from which more can be hoped than from the efforts 
of philosophical journalists like yourself to bring into consideration every 
principle likely to call forth the highest talent and direct it to the public 
service. Iagree with Mr. Buckle in thinking that political science 1s in a 
backward state. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his recent article in Fraser’s 
Magazine tor April, reviewing Mr. John Austen’s Plea for the Constitution, 
in the second column p, 502, scems to point out a method in which the 


| electoral judgment might be brought to bear on raising the most qualified 





I should be glad to hear your own and your 
It is certainly a subject worthy of 


F. D. 


men to their fitting position. 
correspondent J. J. M.’s opinions on it. 
all the energy of reformers. 

am, Sir, your obedient servant, 





DRINKING FOUNTAINS—A PLEA FOR ANIMALS, 
April 20, 1859. 

Sir—In the arrangements of the “ publie drinking fountains’’ for the 
working classes, I very earnestly trust that the wants of the four-footed 
working classes will not be forgotten or despised. Many a poor horse would 
gladly exchange all the load which he drags, even though it were an omni- 
bus full of estimable citizens, for one draught of water: but as there are no 
drinking places in the streets he has to endure the torment of thirst until 
his return to the stable. Horses don’t go mad from thirst, nor bite people, 
and give them hydrophobia, but the dogs sometimes take their revenge 
upon thecruelty of men. If the public only knew how many dogs are an- 
nually driven mad through want of water, I feel tolerably sure that if not 
dog-love at least self-love would move them to devise a drinking-place for 
beasts at the base of every public fountain. 

Will you, dear Sir, who must often have been a sympathising spectator 
of our misery, put ina word in our behalfinto your paper, and thus deserve 
and obtain the lasting gratitude of all dumb beasts, and of 

Your faithful servant, A Turrsty Doc. 








The deaths in London last week only exceeded one thousand by eighty- 
four. The total is no less than 146 under the calculated average of deaths at 
this season. There was a decrease of death from searlatina, diphtheria, and 
small-pox. 
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THE QUARTERLIES FOR APRIL. 
i sti re are able papers in four of the Reviews 
w the Italian question, there are able papers in 
= Edinburgh, the Westminster, the National, and the Quar- 
terly. The first of these maintains what may be distinctively 
called the ultra-diplomatie view of the question, The Westmin- 


Political Position in Europe.” 
tervention, and insist that in the event of war England should 
remain neutral, giving indeed to France and Piedmont the moral 
support due to the champion of a just cause, but reserving to 
herself the power to prevent a war for liberation from degene- 
rating into a war for conquest. : The National agrees with the 
Edinburgh in condemning “the false step’? made by the Pied- 
montese in conjunction with Louis Napoleon, but agrees also with 
the writer of the pamphlet ‘‘ Napoleon ILI. et I'Italie” in the be- 
lief that “ Italian independence can never be achieved without 
foreign aid.” It holds that the continuance of the status quo is 
impossible, and that there can be no real or permanent solution 
of the existing difliculty short of the removal of its two primal 
causes--by the desecularization of the Roman Pontiff, and the 
retirement of Austria from Lombardy and Venice. The National 
declares it has “ reason to know” that Ministers contemplate 
committing themselves to the Austrian side of the dispute, and 
will do so unless prevented by a timely expression of English 
opinion. The Quarterly insists, that m the probably coming 
conflict the neutrality of England will be matter not of prudence 
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only but of the highest moral obligation, and it emphatically con- | 


demns the Austrian cause. 

The Quarterly continues in “‘ Devonshire” its series of instrue- 
tive and agreeable articles on English counties, and the MW est- 
minster gives us in ‘“ Yorkshire” a good beginning of a similar 
series, The other articles in the Quarterly complete with ade- 

uate execution a varied and attractive programme. Among 
them we note particularly those on the ‘‘ Natioual Gallery,” and 
‘The Minstrelsy of Scotland.” 

The Westminster discusses ‘The Morals of Trade,” and fails 
not to enforce a fact too generally overlooked, that there are too 
sides to the question. It has two pleasant articles of artistic and 
literary gossip on “ ‘The Drama in Paris,” and ‘* Weimar and its 
Celebrities ””»—Weimar, that little residence, as Gotthe once said, 
where there were ten thousand poets and five hundred inhabitants, 
The review of ‘‘ Adam Bede” in the same journal worthily ap- 
preciates that admirable work, and expresses a belie f that the 
character of Hetty ‘could only be delineated as it is by an author 
combining the intense feelings and sympathies of a woman with 
the conceptive power of artistic genius.” — 

Conceptive power is a quality which the National finds want- 
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and are of course a combination of fact and imagination, The 
Grenvilles are next handled, the family power being treated 
as prominently as even Lord Grenville himself; and the ante- 
Keform period is wound up with a very favourable portrait 
of Lord Castlereagh, whose merits were perhaps undervalued 
during his life, and for some years afterwards, if they are even 
rightly appreciated now, A disquisition on the state of parties 
and politicians on the Eve of the Reform Era brings us to the 








q ,_ | story of tae Reform Ministry, nominally of ‘* 1831-’2-’3-'4,” 
ster, besides a special article on Italy, has another on “ England’s | . he ¢ »” but 
Both are favourable to French in- | 


in reality to the last expulsion of the Melbourne Government. 
Peel, or the Great Ambiguity, is pursued through three chapters, 
and is followed by an estimate of the real character and influence 
of Holland House, with a trenchant criticism on its master and his 
literary productions. Perhaps the place of this paper should have 
been immediately after the downfall of the old Whigs, both as a 
question of chronology and of fact, the influence of the genius loci 
and the life of its lord departing about that time. However, 
this is of no consequence; the paper is a sharp and bitter attack 
upon Lord Holland, though undoubtedly founded in truth. 

rhe career and character of Croker suceeeds to Holland House, 
and likewise belongs to an earlier period; for his power of spite- 
ful annoyance began to decline in effect soon after the Reform 
Bill, as he himself, in consequence of a vow, withdrew from Par- 
liament. The remaining subjects are living men, though not all 
‘* chiefs of parties,” or always very influential politicians. Lord 
Clarendon is prominent as a diplomatist and Foreign Minister, 
but possesses little party or Ministerial weight. Macaulay is a 
mere orator, untrusted with business, and incapable in debate. 
Graham and Gladstone in their several ways possess more Parlia- 
liamentary power than the two previous men, and are both well 
versed in public business; Graham, indeed, being a most able 
administrator, if not Gladstone also. Actual events, as well as 
their own position and qualities give considerable interest to the 
three chiefs that finish the catalogue, namely Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell, and Disraeli. The volumes close with a chapter 
called, Keform and the Two Public Minds, which last Mr. Mad- 
dyn detines as political and social. The Political Mind is that 
class which attends meetings, is active at elections, and exhibits a 
feverish eagerness about Parliamentary debates, &c. ; while the 
Social Mind constitutes the bulk of the community, which generally 
speaking is more intent upon its own business than public matters. 
‘This in short is the great Mr, John Bull whose weight renders him 


| somewhat indisposed to unwouted efforts, but who when he does 


ing in its survey of Sir Bulwer Lytton, as ‘ Novelist, Philosopher, | 


and Poct,” while it concedes to him superior powers of construc- 
tion, and says that by means of them he makes up a character 
just as he makes up a story, the result being something vivid but 
unreal. In ‘ Mill on Liberty,” the author’s melancholy fore- 
bodings that all individualities of character will perish under 
the increasing despotism of public opinion, are strongly con- 
tested. 

The Edinburgh devotes along article, “‘ Female Industry,” to a 
question the pressing importance of which is apparent in these 
two sentences, ‘‘ So far from our countrywomen being all main- 
tained as a matter of course by us ‘the breadwinners,’ three mil- 
lions out of six of adult Englishwomen work for subsistence ; and 
two out of the three an independence, With this new condition 
of affairs, new duties and new views must be accepted.” An 
article on 
them in checring terms, and proclaims that in their increasing 
prosperity, which is yearly enriching England more and more, 
she and they are receiving the reward of her generous, self- 
denying, Christian policy. 7 

The British Quarterly has an article on ‘ Cheap Literature. 
The title should rather have been ‘* Penny Literature,” for that 
after a slight sketch of the London press is the real subject. In 
an article on cheap literature, we can hardly consent to the total 
omission of the names of Mr. Charles Knight and Messrs. Cham- 


bers, publishers, who have done more to elevate the character of 


the working classes than the whole body of the penny weekly 
press is likely to doin a century unless its character be greatly 
changed. 


MADDYN’S CHIEFS OF PARTIES.* 

Lrxe Mr. Maddyn’s former political works, Chiefs of Parties 
is a combination of political speculation, historical narrative, and 
sketches of ‘‘ character,” the last being the fullest and most ela- 
borate feature, for persons form the substance even of the narrative. 
The book opens with essays or articles on party and leadership, 
in which the author makes some clever remarks, and comes to the 
not very recondite conclusions, that party is necessary to English 
Parliamentary government, and that the leader of a party re- 
quires many and rare qualities over and above mere speaking. 
“ A Day with Fox” and “a day with Pitt” introduce the chiefs 
of parties. 
through the occurrences of a day that each might have lived, 

® Chiefs of Parties, Past and Present, with Original Anecdo'es. By Daniel 


Owen Maddyn, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
&e. Intwo volumes. Published by Skeet. 


‘the West Indics, as they were and are,” spe aks of 


move settles things out of hand. 

We have already mentioned the literary characteristics of the 
work, Its attraction mainly rests in its subjects. There is an 
interest in biography in general; that interest is increased when 
it relates to men who have influenced the fortunes of our country ; 
it is still further excited when they are our contemporaries, or 
have left such an impress on the public mind that tradition and 
talk almost supply the place of experience. There is in Mr, 
Maddyn a great familiarity with his subjeet derived from reading, 
conversation, and in the case of contemporaries from actual obser- 
vation. He has too that species of sympathetic knowledge which 


| arises from having been in some way actually engaged in the 


The papers aim at exhibiting the great statesmen | 


affairs he isdealing with, is perception of qualities is frequently 
truc, but his judgement of that complex thing called character is 
somewhat limited and superficial; so that as often as not he 
labours upon the obvious to the neglect of the latent; as in the 
ease of Palmerston the notorious fact of his having belonged to all 
kinds of administrations is brought out in greater prominence 
than any other feature. Partial, perhaps, Mr. Maddyn cannot be 
called, but he is not so indifferent as in ‘Ireland and its 
Rulers,” though he effects his object less by what he does 
than by what he omits to do. In Peel, the Great Ambiguity, 
he dwells as may be supposed upon the equivocal conduct of the 
minister in 1829 and 1846; and reéchoes the common remark 
that he should have left it to the Whigs to carry the measures, 
without reflecting that left to them the measures would not have 
been earried. We know as matter of fact and from their own 
confession that they could net have effected the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. It is extremely doubtful whether they would have at- 
tempted Catholic Emancipation. While the questionable points in 
Peel's character are thus foreed into notice, and his great merits 
are slurred or passed over, Disraeli’s something more than faults 
are omitted altogether. The character of this ‘‘ chief” indeed is 
scarcely entered upon by Mr. Maddyn, but in quoting, he en- 
dorses a notice from ‘‘a hand” which is ‘ now for ever power- 
less.” In this article the earlier tergiversations of the political 
adventurer are described as the ‘restlessness of a creative mind, 
the struggles of a strong and solitary will,” &e. In later life, 
the unprincipled abandonment of every pledge, when it became 
inconvenient, and the brazen adoption of an opponent’s measure 
when it answered a purpose, are passed unmentioned. In the 
chieftainship time of his life, the conduct of Mr. Disraeli is 
such as cannot be characterized in measured terms, Peel at all 
events regarded the public interest when running counter to his 
party. When Mr. Disraeli foreed his followers to smother their 
convictions, and desert their principles, he regarded no one’s in- 
terest but his own. There are other blemishes of a similar kind, 
but the great defect of the book is that the mind of the author is 
hardly equal to his theme. He is more at home with men like 
O'Connor than with the spirits that guide or govern nations, 
There are clearness, keenness, vigour, and matter in the volumes, 
with a fluency that renders them readable; but they are deficient 


Author of ** The Age of Pitt and Fox,” in tone, and rather belong to the article than the book. 
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This remark applies to the work as a whole ; there are passages | 


of great discrimination and power to boot. Take a part of the 
criticism on Macaulay as an example of nice appreciation. 

“The truth we take to be is, that on these and equally momentous sub- 
jects, Lord Macaulay has been accustomed to think merely like an orator. 
‘He looks only at the external aspects of institutions and systems, and con- 
siders them from a painter’s and not a philosopher's point of view. To por- 
tray what appears to him, rather than to prove and ascertain the positive- 
ness of an idea or principle, is the natural function of his ultra-pictorial 
mind. Goéthe looked on the men around him and on the phases of life 
with the perceptions of an artistic dramatist. Lord Macaulay regards so- 
ciety, and thinks upon the world’s sublime and mysterious history, not as 
an investigator or an archeologist, but with the sentiments of a picturesque 
essayist. Effect—effect—effect—is the perpetual and almost the sole object 
of hisaim. For his originality we must look to his style, not his spirit,—to 
his utterance, and not to his meditation. He is unrivalled in literature in 

lacing in a striking way what has been known before. Thus when there 
is only talent in his thoughts, we see genius in his vivid words and sugges- 
tive diction.” 

This sketch of Palmerston, in answering the question of his 
nationality, is very clever. 

‘The question has been often asked, but never decidedly answered, 
‘whether Lord Palmerston is an Irishman?’ When Mr. Fitzstephen 
ng complained that there was no Irishman in Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet, 

ir James Graham cried, ‘ Lord Palmerston.’ In his traits of character 
there are certainly many qualities which are commonly associated with 
Irish blood. His bantering on the gravest questions, his joviality, his cour- 
age with too much of bluster, his defiant air, the strong personal spirit 
which enters into his politics, the rapid transitions between his moods of 
storm and sunshine, Ris enjoyment of ‘rows,’ his lavish kindness to his 

litical dependants, his peculiar mode of using public patronage, his liking 
or a political ‘tail,’ his incessant non his recklessness about petty 
conventions, his biting mockery of all formalists, his rollicking tone even 
when the game has gone against 
polished into brazen brilliancy, and the ease with which he makes himself 


at home with all sorts of characters, reveal the nature of the best type of an | 


Irishman. In many points his personal deportment is strongly suggestive 
of an Irishman. The personification of pleasantry and pugnacity is 
thoroughly seen in Lord Palmerston. 

“The way, also, in which through his Parliamentary career, he has been 
accustomed to call a Member of Parliament, not of his connection and with 
whom he has little intimacy, ‘my honourable friend ’ is very Irish. 

“In addressing the Speaker, Lord Palmerston repeatedly uses ‘Sir’ just 
like an Irishman.’ ” 

The most bitter thing in the book is the character of Sir James 
Graham. The artist seems to have studied him thoroughly, and 
con amore, though there is no love in the delineation, This is 
about the most favourable account of him, but with some of 
Mrs. Candour’s touches. It does not, however, come from the life, 
but from the Cabinet of 1831-’2-’3-’4, 

** Not being born into the regular connexion of the Whigs, it was rather 
wonderful that they admitted him to their Cabinet, but his talents were 
even then too marked to be passed over with neglect. Very tall in person, 
with a handsome and intellectual countenance, Sir James Graham possessed 

reat advantages for addressing an aristocratic assembly. His manner, at 
rst, was apparently so mild that in commencing one of his elaborate at- 
tacks, the hearer could scarcely conceive how much hoarded ammunition 


was about to be exploded, with the certainty of doing dreadful damage to | 


his adversaries. When just about to make a spring upon his political foe, 
was an air of drawing-room lassitude about the wily descendant of 


the Gremes that reminded one of his ancestors ; sudden in attack, and al- | 
Standing at the table in the calm attitude of | 


most as merciless as sudden. 
a May Fair fine gentleman, who could have expected so much fierceness of 
nature to dwell within that breast? Yet soit was. In his party combats 
there was much of a spirit of a Borderer. His sarcasm was less savage, but 
more subtle than Lord Brougham’s, and he could criticize an old friend or a 
recent enemy in a truly damning style of mellifluous irony, in which it was 
difficult to determine whether the graceful elocution with which bitter 
things were said, or the polite air he preserved while torturing his wincing 
victim was most to be remarked. 


‘* When he chose to prepare himself, no one could compose a speech | 


more artistically calculated to produce effect upon a large audience of high- 
bred gentlemen ; and as a mere elocutionist, few approached his clear arti- 
culation, modulated voice, and gracefully subdued tones, that never wearied 
by monotony. He arranged his facts in consecutive order, and decked them 
with the flowers of a graceful rhetoric, that always gave one the idea that 
the speaker was able to do more, if he but chose. But these talents and 

ualifieations were marred by defects that detracted from his displays. 

lis enemies, and he had a host of them, said that the good qualities of his 
heart were in the inverse ratio to those of his head, and it was lamented 
that the sincerity of his character did not equal the strengthjof his intellect. 
Others again insinuated that at bottom there was an unsoundness in his 
general ideas, a laxity in his views of party obligations, and a strong taint 
of recklessness in his character.” 


UNPUBLISHED PAPERS RELATING TO RUBENS.* 
Mr. Saryspury’s volume of papers from the State Paper Office 
and other sources has rather a special than a general interest. It 
contains intimations of the manners and habits of Rubens as 
ogee courtier, and diplomatist, with a few particulars as to his 
ife, and a good deal of information about his own works and his 
celebrated collection. The ‘ papers” further throw light on the 
court and courtiers of Charles the First as patrons of art, as well 
as on the negotiations between Spain and England; in which, 
every reader of his life knows that Rubens was engaged. There 
is also an account of a sort of struggle between the friends of Jor- 
daens and Rubens, (for the artists themselves knew nothing about 
the contest,) to obtain the commission for painting the decorations 
of Henrietta’s cabinet in the palace at Greenwich; but a greater 


potentate than Charles cut short the battle, Rubens dying before | 


the affair was finally settled, though Jordaens had already carried 
off a large portion of the work by his lower price. The editor 


seems to think that fuller information is furnished by the corre- | 


spondence on the well-known paintings in the Banqueting House, 


* Original Unpublished Papers illustrative of the Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens ; 
asan Artist and a Diplomatist, preserved in H. M. State Paper Office. With an 
Appendix of Documents. Collected and Edited by W. Noel Sainsbury, of H. M. 
State Paper Office. Published by Bradbury and Evans. 


him, his matchless stock of assurance | 


Whitehall; but the most curious part relates to the payment, 
Gerbier, a foreigner by birth, the agent of Charles the First at 
Brussels, thus writes to the King. 


* Brussels, August 1-11, 1634, 

‘* May it please yr Majty—Being an infallible truth I may not, will, nor 
dare not willingly displease yr Majty. Wthout serupule may I then relate 
what malitious tongues or ignorant spirits utter seing the great worke 
Sr Peter Rubens hath made for yr Majts Banqueting house, lye here, as if 
for want of money. Spaniards, French, & other nations talke of it, the 
more it’s said the matter to reach but to 3 or 4 thousand pounds. —[3000/, 
was the sum the painter received.] Having noe other interest in this then 
yt Majts honr, I remaine confident what noted wilbe taken as ye duty of 

“Yr Majti &e. B. Gexurer.”’ 

The first section of the book is perhaps that which refers most 
fully to the artist life and character of the great painter. It ex- 
tends from 1616 to 1623, and treats of what may be called pic- 
ture dealing, though in no vulgar sense. Different agents were 
employed to negotiate the purchase of pictures, or their exchange 
for jewels and articles of vertu, between Rubens and English 
collectors, of whom Sir Dudley Carleton, afterwards Lord Dor- 
chester, was the great purchaser, and the correspondence throws 
light upon the proceedings. ‘The artist appears courteous but 
firm, neither rating his works below their value, nor a bad 
hand at a bargain; but the collectors and their agents were quite 
a match for him. Several letters refer to two hunting pieces, one 
a reduced copy of an original which was too large for any ‘ houses 
but those of great princes.” The following extracts describe part 
of this negotiation, ‘‘'Tobie Matthew,” acting as Sir Dudley's 
agent. 
| ‘*Mr. Gage and I dealt wth Rubens, for the peece of huntinge accordinge 
| to your Lps Commission ; savinge that betweene my receavinge of your Lps 
former letter, we was at Lovaine, and my goinge to Antwerp, I had not 
the chaine of diamondes in my hand, for I left it here in Brussells, so as Ru- 
bens sawe it not. But that importeth not much, for the very lowest price, 
to weh wth much adoe Mr. Gage could drawe him, was fowerscore poundes 
sterlinge; weh he said not expressely he would take, but I thincke os will. 
| Wee tell him of a chaine, and described it the best we could ; but those 
thinges worke not upon him, and he will not meddle with it, but so farre 
forth as by the estimation of gouldsmithes and jewellers, it shall rise to his 
price. What it shall wante, he will expecte to be punctually meade up in 
| money ; and I must tell your Lp I meete wth noebodie of any condition, who 
| will geve much above fifty poundes for the chaine.”’ * * * 

**T have seene, at last, the answeare of Rubens to Mr. Gage, we» is pre- 
cisely thus. He will not make the lesser huntinge peece for lease than yt 
Lps chaine. Concerninge the causinge of anie part thereof to be made by Sny- 
der, that other famous Painter, yt Lp and 1 have been in an errour, for I 
thought as yu doe, that his hand had been in that Peece, but sincerely and 
certainly it is not soe. For in this Peece the beasts are all alive, and in act 
eyther of escape or resistance, in the expressing wherof Snyder doth intinit- 
he come short of Rubens, and Rubens saith that he should take it 
in ill part, if 1 should compare Snyders wth him in that point. The 
talent of Snyders is to represent beasts but especiallie Birds alto- 
gether dead, and wholly wthout anie action ; and that wen yr Ly, Mr. Gage, 
and I sawe of his hand, wet we liked soe well was a Gruppo of dead Birds, 
in a picture of Diana, and certaine other naked Nimphes, as Rubens pro- 
testeth, and Mr. Gage avoweth, and now myself doe well remember it. This 
was the ground of yr Lps errour and mine.”’ 

It was probably the conduct of these bargains, which trained 
Rubens to diplomacy, and caused him to be employed in publie 
negotiations. His biographers, however, have made the most of 
| such transactions. He undoubtedly went to Madrid and London 
| as an envoy, but the bulk of the business was done under the rose, 
| as physicians and other clever persons, who have ready unsus- 
picious access to great personages, may be employed now. The 
Infanta Isabella, sister of Philip the Third, and ** Governor ” of 
the Netherlands was the originator of the business, and her ob- 
ject was a large one. She wished to compose the differences 
between Spain, the Fmpire, England, Denmark, and Holland, the 
last really independent but still nominally in revolt against 
Spain. From jealousies and other inherent difficulties, the larger 
| plan dropped through altogether ; the negotiation between Eng- 

land and Spain lingered from 1625 to 1629, probably on account, 

as Mr. Sainsbury supposes, of the personal hatred of Olivarez, 
the Spanish Minister to Buckingham. The negotiation began in 

** discourses ” between Rubens, when at Paris, in 1625, and Ger- 

biers, then in the Duke of Buckingham’s service, a portrait Ru- 

bens was painting of the Duke, facilitating the introduction of the 
| affair. The matter thus mooted went on for some four years, the 
painter and Gerbier carrying on the negotiations, but in obedience 
| to direct instructions from higher powers. So far as regards the 
life of Rubens or the smaller history of the time, this is perhaps 
the most important section of the book. 

It must not be supposed that the subjects we have mentioned 
are the only topies to which the letters refer, though they form 
the leading features of the collection, There are many indica- 
tions of the period, especially of its thrift and shrewdness; oc- 
ecasional traits of artists and diplomatists; many small facts re- 
lating to art; and some samples of Rubens as a classical or 
general critic. This passage from a letter to the celebrated Ju- 
nius, acknowledging a presentation copy of the scholar’s De Pic- 
tura Veterum, indicate both. 

** T think that you have much honoured our art by this immense treasure 
of the whole of antiquity, recovered with so much diligence, and publicly 
arranged in the most beautiful order. For this book, as I would tell your 
Honour, in one word, is a rich storehouse, most fruitful in all manner of 
examples, opinions, and rules, which, relating to the dignity and illustra- 
tion of the pictorial art, scattered throughout the ancient writings, have 
been preserved to our time, and consecrated, as it were, to our great advan- 
tage. Thus I perceive in the title and argument to the book, * De Pictura 
| veterum,” [On the Painting of the Ancients,] that the object is attained by 
| your honour to a nicety, and even the axioms and rules, opinions and ex- 
' amples, which afford the greatest information to us are inserted here and 

there, expressed with a certain admirable erudition, elegant style of ex- 

pression, and in correct order. The whole of this work being perfectly di- 
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— 
and polished with the greatest care, even to the cover. But since 
os examples of the ancient painters are only shadows, and for the appre- 
hending of which we may follow more or less closely, I could wish that some 
such treatise of the paintings of the Italian masters were executed with the 
game diligence. Their examples or prototypes are to this day publicly sold, 
and can be pointed out with the finger, and I should say there are such. 
“ For those things which fall under the senses are the most deeply im- 
ressed upon the mind, remain the longest, require more careful examina- 
tion, and afford material more fruitful in instruction to students, than those 
things which only present themselves to us in imagination like dreams, and 
foreshadowed in words only, being grasped at in vain, (as the shadow of 
Eurydice evaded Orpheus,) often elude and frustrate each one in his hope. 


We speak from experience, for how few of us would attempt to subject to | 


ocular demonstration any renowned work of Apelles or Thimantes, graphi- 
cally described by Pliny or other ancient writers, for fear of indignity.” 
Besides a number of notes on persons and things, illustrative 
but somewhat matter-of-factish, the appendix contains much cu- 
rious matter. The letters of Rubens, translated for the text, are 


in the appendix printed in the original Latin, Italian, French, | 
There is quite a storehouse of information re- | 


and Flemish. 
garding the Arundelian and other collections, with curious and 
rossipy, if minute particulars, respecting some of the artists or 
Door celebrities of the age. The most general part is the letters 
of Lady Carleton when travelling to her husband. On this ocea- 
sion he had sent her from the Hague to Flushing to a sale of ar- 
ticles of vertu, taken in a ship belonging to the viceroy of Naples, 
by a [Dutch !] freebooter, and she seems to have been as shrewd 
as any ‘‘agent.” 
“ Flushing, November 9, [1624]. 

“ My deere swecte hart—I receved thine of the 5th just at my coming to 
Flushing where I am come I thanke God very well, but with as many diti- 
coltes as ever any past, for I cam afoote from Midellbrough and yet after 
that I went to see as many of the goodes as ware to be seene. Heere are 
very fine hangings of silke imbrodred with silver chamblot, which thay call 
cloth of gold, and som with slight cloth of silver betweene and som of the 
same fassion with greene dammaske betweene, the borders are of greene 
vellett imbrodred with that chamblot. Thay are as good as new; there is a 
dellicatt needell worke carpitt very courious and rich. All these I wish | 
had at a reasonable rate and I would torne marchant. . There are very good 
tapstery but is is somwhat olde, if it com at a very low raite I will bye store 
for my selfe and my frendes. Heere is great store of exceeding good hous- 
hold stuff. Heere are store likewise of very faire pictures; but what I shall 
doe fer the getting of them for my Lord of Buckingham, God knowes, for I 
doe not. Heere is no respect of parsones, nor no such thing to be heered of, 
but who will give most shall have it. * * * 
~* Mammaker is « proud scirue [scurvy ?] kockescome and his wife a titt 
wife for him. I pray let Madam Vandernote know her letters have bin of 
very littell use to me vo more then yours. The conselare Husson hath 
helped me to by som picturs to day; but heere is such keching for them 


that I know not what to doe, and som times on must bye good and bad to | 


gether. I have bought nine to day, good and bad, but in truth none very 
bad, without it be one as bige as halfe my hand. They are sold exstreme 
deere, and yet there are infinit here. I have som very raire peeces, on of 
Tisianes, it cost me all most 30/7. I have another littell peece which cost 
me 40/7. and ode. My Lord Willibye is heere, and hee is a great byer. Yet 


if I had not these picturs, the painters of Anwarp would have given the | 


mony. I never saw — sold soe deere in my life, espetially trash. 1 
wish all owrs ware sold as well, it would pay our deates.”’ 








LIEBIG’S LETTERS ON MODERN AGRICULTURE.* 
Tue subject of these letters has been a matter of controversy for 
some years between Liebig and many experimental agriculturists 
and writers on agriculture. The real point at issue lies in a nut- 
shell. Plants are composed of two clements, one of which is capa- 
ble of being thrown off by combustion, and consists fundamentally 
of carbon and nitrogen. The other is only reducible toan ash and 
consists of mineral constituents; the word mineral not being 


used in the popular sense, but meaning phosphoric acid, potash, | 
. . . . . *-* | 
Liebig aftirms that it is not sufficient to apply 


silicie acid, &e. 
carbonaceous or nitrogenous elements to the soil; you must re- 
store the mineral substances you remove. This last the practical 
agriculturists deny. They maintain that the soil itself contains 
sufficient of the mineral constituents to answer all demands; you 
need only furnish the carbonaceous and nitrogenous elements. 


The great chemist docs not altogether neglect experiment. In | 


fact, as the readers of his ‘‘ Principles ” + may remember, he im- 


proved some land, and in his own opinion established his theory | 


y practical proof; but at a loss of nearly 700/., that 
being the difference between the costs of his experiment and 
the increased value of his ten acres. 
ments in these Letters are mainly logical. They are cogent 
enough, if facts do not impugn them ; for it is self evident that if 
we remove an ingredient, essential to an effect, and do not restore 
it, the effect cannot be reproduced, or not so completely, And 
though his arguments are numerous and various they substantially 
rest upon that proposition. There are also reasonings from expe- 
riments, but as these have mostly been made upon a very limited 
scale, and cannot in any way be said to meet the infinite variety 
of soils, much less the mysteries connected with natural opera- 
tions both in the earth or the atmosphere, they can hardly be held so 
conclusive as those of the practical men. The most remarkable 
of these are by Mr. Lawes, A during a seven years’ course on ap- 
portioned plots, without manure, with farm yard manure, and with 
various artificial manures, found very little difference between the 
produce from no manure and the artificial manures, while the farm 
yard manure produced a crop about one half greater than the 
others. hadielinaits likewise adduce numerous experiments and 
“‘ general experience,” all pointing in the same direction. Liebig’s 
reply or rather objection that special circumstances of soil, &c. 
operated in these cases, would invalidate all agricultural experi- 


* Letters on Modern Agriculture. By Baron Von Liebig. Edited by John | 


Blyth, M.D., Professor of Chemistry Queen's College, Cork. Published by Walton 
and Maberley. 
* Spectator for 1855, page 473. 


Strictly speaking his argu- | 


ments ; for no man can ever be certain but that special or occult 

causes may be operative inearth or air. His argument that farm- 

yard manure dves contain mineral constituents, and may restore all 

that the crop has removed, is valid to the extent of the amount of the 
| minerals, whatever that may be. The assertion that the soil may 
be so rich in mineral constituents, that it may go on producing 
for years without exhaustion, but will finally reach a state of 
utter barrenness, rather assumes the point at issue. If true, it 
is important in the last degree ; and that it is true the Baron fre- 
quently aftirms. He looks upon high farming with apprehensive 
eyes. Improved implements that open the soil to the sun and 
air, and facilitate the free percolation of the water, and stimu- 
lating manures, as ammonia, which enable the earth to yield u 
its nutritive qualities to plants with greater readiness, as the roo 
ean extend through a greater space, yield, he admits, much 
larger crops, and furnish a greater protit to individual cultiva- 
tors ; but at what a future loss! Nay, the Baron maintains that 
in Germany the day of exhaustion has arrived, if it has not, as he 
seems to think, in England; while in America much land in the 
older States has been abandoned, as we knew before. 

“Tt is asserted that the present system of husbandry yields greater crops, 
and produces more corn and meat, with more profit, on the same area than 
formerly. I will not, at present, contest this point, and therefore it is not 
now my object to attack this system, but rather to discuss the question, 
whether or not it is a rational one. If the large crops are a consequence of 
a mode of management by which the ground must gradually lose the condi- 
tions of its fertility, by which it must be impoverished and exhausted, then 
such a system is wot rational, though it enrich the individual who obtains 
these high returns. ° e e 

‘In the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
culture of the vine was still flourishing in countless places in Germany; 
fields upon fields were then occupied by vineyards where the grape now no 
longer grows; the large tithe-cellars alone, which still continue to exist in 
many places, give evidence of the immense extent of the vine culture in 
bygone days. With the vineyards the spoliation system of cultivation 
sooner produced its results; for vineyards produce no manure, and as the 
corn-growers found that the cultivation of their own fields stood in the ut- 
most need of all their manure, the culture of the vine necessarily died out, 
like the flame of a lamp for want of a supply of oil. bd bd 

** All the ways and means which so marvellously tended towards the end 
of last century to increase the productiveness of the land, are at present re- 
sorted to in vain; they fail to produce their former effect. The application 
of gypsum to the soil now makes the clover only more watery, without in- 
creasing the crop; land treated with marl is more unproductive than before. 
Were it not for the manure which the trees of the forest yield in many 
countries, the culture of the cereals would, in many former fertile districts, 
long since have come to an end, like that of the vine. The agriculturist in 
these parts now despoils the woods, as he formerly despoiled his tields, and 
he will continue this new system of depredation as long as it will answer. 
‘If you will grow clover, and will strictly follow my directions,’ said the 
good Schubert to the peasants of his time, ‘you will have ample cause for 
rejoicing and for praising the Lord out of the fulness of your heart for his 
rich blessings. But bear in mind one rule, which I charge you now once 
for all to follow ; never grow clover at the expense of corn, but grow it only 
in fallow, that it may cost you nothing—in other words, give up the prac- 
tice of letting a tield lie fallow.’ At that time there was no other system of 
husbandry kuown but the so-called ‘ three-fields-system,’ or system of trien- 
nial rotation. In twelve years cereals were grown eight times in a field 
and clover four times. Where are those glorious days when the same field 
yielded in three years two crops of corn and one of clover into the bargain ? 
Nowadays high farming produces in twelve years only six corn crops. 
In Mecklenburg good land produces only four corn crops in nine years, 

. . * * * 


‘A distinguished American economist, Carey, assures me that accurate 
statistical inquiries instituted in 1850 by the Zimes Commissioner have 
shown that England at that time produced actually 2,000,000 quarters of 
corn less than in 1774, according to Arthur Young. I will not venture to 
guarantee this fact, which if true, would certainly look very significant. 

7 - . . * 


“Tu the United States, distances of hundreds and thousands of miles se- 
parate the places where the corn is grown from the markets; the conse- 
quence of this may be seen in the fact that the soil is almost everywhere 
exhausted, and that the prosperity of the country is declining, instead of 
increasing. 

‘** The rate at which this decline is progressing has lately been shown by 
a distinguished agriculturist, from whom we learn, ‘ That the phosphoric 
acid and the potash taken annually away from the fields, without any com- 
pensation worth mentioning being made to them, are at the current price of 
the market worth twenty million dollars; that the ash-constituent of 
600,000,000 bushels of corn are annually carried away from the land with- 
out any material restoration of them; that the entire annual waste of the 
mineral constituents of corn is equal te 1,500,000,000 bushels of corn. 

* * * * 


‘In New York, where the average yield of wheat was from 25 to 30 
bushels eighty years ago, it is now only 12 bushels; Indian corn gives only 
25 bushels. In Ohio, a State which eighty years ago was still a wilderness, 
| the average yield of wheat is under 12 bushels, and is decreasing instead of 
increasing. In Virginia, there is an extensive tract of land, once the rich- 
est in the State, which now produces only an average yield of wheat of less 
than 7 bushels; whilst in North Carolina land is cultivated which produces 
little more than the same yield of Indian corn, 

** In Virginia and Kentucky, tobacco was grown until the soil was com- 
pletely exhausted, and had to be abandoned ; and in the cotton districts we 
meet with a state of exhaustion unexampled in the world, for the shortness 
of the time in which it has been brought about.” 

Nor is this exhaustion confined to the modern world. It was 
one of the causes which conduced to ruin the Roman Empire; the 
writers of that epoch, Cato, Columella, and others, giving the 
same kind of advice as that of the practical agriculturists of our 
day, only better expressed. 

“ All these rules [quoted from the classics] had, as history tells us, only 
a temporary effect ; they hastened the “= | of Roman agriculture; and the 
small farmer ultimately found that he exhausted all his expedients to 
keep his fields fruitful, and reap renvunerative crops from them. Even in 
| Columella’s time, the produce of the land was — The fields fell 
| into the hands of the large landed proprietors, who, by employing a multi- 
| tude of slaves, were for a time enabled to obtain ‘ the largest crops at the 
least expenditure of manure.’ e e ad 

‘* The sewers of the immense metropolis of the Ancient World, engulfed 
in the course of centuries, the prosperity of the Roman peasant; and when 
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the fields of the latter would no longer yield the means of feeding her popu- 
lation, these same sewers devoured the wealth of Sicily, Sardinia, and the 
fertile lands on the coast of Africa.” 

The remedy for all this the author considers to lie in fully re- 

ing to the fields, in the form of manure, the constituents taken 
from them, in the shape of grain and flesh especially. In earlier 
states of society when people were scattered over a country and 
small farmers were more numerous, this was done with less difli- 
culty than now, when - [imereased in number] are gathered 
into large towns, to whi 
cern, cattle, and other beasts, but do not, and indeed under existing 
circumstances cannot bring it back. Guano has been a wonderful 
aid; but guano is exhaustible; already it has doubled in price ; 
America, which at first slighted it, is now using it; and political 
cireumstances might impede its freeimportation. Sewerage is the 
resource to which Liebig looks, though he admits there seems a 
difficulty in converting it to use in London, and some English ex- 

iments have not confirmed its theoretical value. 

** The annual fluid and solid excrements of a million inhabitants of large 
cities (men, women, and children,) weigh in the dry pulverulent state forty- 
five million pounds; in which are contained 10,300,000 pounds of mineral 
su ces, mostly ash-constituents of bread and meat, (not including five 
million pounds weight of bones of the slaughtered cattle, &c., nor the mine- 
ral substances in the evacuation of borses, &c.) These human excrements 
alone contain 4,580,000 pounds of phosphates. 

** This enormous drain of these matters from the land to towns has been 
going on for centuries, and is still going on year after year, without any 

of the mineral elements thus removed from the land ever being restored 
it; avery small proportion only is turned to account in the garden and 
fields in the more immediate vicinity of towns. 

** It is perfectly absurd to suppose that the loss of these matters which 
are so essential to the productiveness of a soil should have had no influence 
upon the amount of its produce.” 

In 
the 


vantage over his opponents, at least over those whom he 


quotes to covertly ridicule; but there is throughout a tinge of 
animus, not quite appropriate to scientific discussion ; and | 


we do not see that he has established his case, though he shows 
it to be highly probable. He has, however, called the attention 
of the world to one of the most important questions that can con- 
cern it; and even should his theory remain torpid till a sad ex- 
erience confirms it, the knowledge of the remedy will be present 
men’s minds. The “ Letters,” it may be added, are not wholly 
controversial, but contain many observations on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture ; and a most capital exposition of the laws 
of vegetation. 


EDWARDS'S MEMOIRS OF LIBRARIES.* 
Two bulky volumes of nearly two thousand pages, on a subject 
which rather deals with the outward and formal part, than the in- 
ner soul of literature,is a weighty looking affair; but there is 
more variety, interest, and even life in the Memoir of Libraries, 
than might be anticipated. Something of bibliographic dryness 
will unavoidably mingle with a survey of the libraries of the 
world; as a sort of barrenness must sometimes be found in what 
is a a list of books, and often of very dull books. A 
long road will of necessity tire the most robust traveller more 
than a short one; and a reader, however indefatigable, will move 
more briskly along two hundred pages than two thousand. 


duction of its class. His mind has not been subdued to that it 
works in. Catalogues of books are the primary authorities for a 
history of libraries ; the rooms and bookcases come next; and then 
the fortunes of the collection itself—who founded it, who enlarged 


it, who neglected it, till it sank in decay; or what barbarian, | 
or batch of heroes, excited by an assault, put a violent end | 


to it. But in libraries and their formation Mr. Edwards sees 
more than titles of books and manuscripts, or the mere perti- 
nacity of a collector. He looks upon the books as indicating the 
intellectual condition of the age; he appreciates the labour of 


those, monks may be, who struggled with imperfect help to form | 


their own minds as well as they could, or with social and physical 
difficulties to procure manuscripts; and, who cheered by scanty 
sympathy, laboured to preserve existing learning for posterity, 
and devoted their lives to improve their age and advanee know- 
ledge, if but in a mistaken way. The manner in which their 

erate successors often allowed extensive librarics to be 
ruined by decay, or pilfering, or in which books were destroyed 
or dispersed by the violence of war, is also touched upon. 
Some of these sections might perhaps have been advantageously 
exhibited with greater fulness, but then look at the present 
length ; and the features at all events are there, clearly if lightly 

ned. 

Mr. Edwards has a more comprehensive mind, and a more 
sensible judgment than always characterize the tribe of li- 
brarii. His style has a not undue spirit of rhetoric, which 
throws off any thing approaching to the manner of Dryasdust ; 
and if a little diffuse for such a length of work, the diffusion 
arises rather from the multiplication of sentiments than the 
exuberance of words. 


cient] 


dies the monks probably pursued, or the kind and extent of 


knowledge that a devoted student might acquire. The point is | 


not altogether neglected ; but it would have borne a more thorough 
exposition ; but then again two thousand pages! And after all 
this is speculation not facts. 


* Memoirs of Libraries ; including a Handbook of Library Economy. By Ed- 
ward In two vol Published by Triibuer. 





a few great agriculturists send their | 


int of consistent logic and scientific views, the Baron has | 


Still | 
the work of Mr. Edwards is a valuable and even a readable pro- | 


D The deficiency of the book, as it strikes | 
us, is, that the author does not, in the mediwval libraries, sufli- 
deduce from the contents of the library the kind of stu- | 


Yet spite of all the work is not really so long as it looks. Thig 
sreatly arises from the author’s mastery of his matter, and the 
ediouionn of his arrangement, which in the form of a sixfold 
division gives in reality as many distinct works. He begins with 
the libraries of the Ancients, and critically reducing the stories 
that have come down about them to their real value, doubles up 
the entire account in seventy pages. Of these pages, somethi 
more than forty contain the history and destruction of the libra. 
ries, with a remark on what manuscripts may yet exist at Constan. 
tinople ; less than thirty pages exhibit the ipsissima verba of Greek 
and Latin writers that mention ancient collections. The Li- 
braries of the Middle Ages fill a much greater space, yet can 
sarcely be said to be unduly long, for they do not greatly extend 
beyond three hundred pages. They are divided into various 
sections, beginning with the origin and growth of the Monastic 
Libraries, and describe as far as materials permit the collec. 
tions of the Benedictines in England, Germany, and the Low 
Countries, Switzerland, France, and Italy. The Libraries of the 
Mendicant orders, which seem at one time to have been better 
than might have been expected, come next ; they are followed by 
miscellaneous chapters on the economy of the monastic libraries, 
the decline of learning in the monastries, and their dissolution in 
England with the dispersion of their libraries under Henry the 
Eighth ; which last is as much an attack upon the reckless way 
in which the Reformation was carried out, as anything else. This 
mediwval section closes with a notice of the ‘“ royal, noble, and 
»lebeian collections in the middle ages,” the accounts and cata- 
on of the libraries being relieved and varied by anecdotes 
of scholars and collectors, as well by general deductivns. Here 
| is a notice of the earliest medieval collector and library, in- 
cluding some touches of the age, though, perhaps, in a chronologi- 
cal sense belonging to the ancient world. 

‘** For several centuries, a few bequests of books in wills, a few brief en- 
tries of them in inventories, and some scanty allusions in monkish chroni- 
cles, comprise all, or very nearly all, the trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion respecting the libraries of individual collectors. Until we reach almost 
the close of the mediwval period, anything that deserves to be called the 
catalogue of a private library is rare indeed. Some such lists, however, 
have survived, together with fragments and traditions of many more. 

‘In the Letters of Sidonius Apollinaris we have a curious account ofa 
fifth-century collector in the person of Tonantius Ferreolus, (in whom some 
hypothetical historians have claimed to discover the stem of the second race 
of French Kings,) who formed a library in his castle of Prusiana, between 
Nismes and Clermont. Sidonius goes the length of comparing it to ‘ the 
most famous of the public museums of Rome or of Alexandria.” It was 
divided, he says, into three departments, the first of which was expressly 
intended for the use of the ladies of the family, to meet whose devout tastes 
the books were chiefly works of piety, so conveniently arranged that, al- 
though these ladies had at command as many as they could wish for, all 
were within reach as they sat in their chairs. The second class was espe- 
cially intended for the men; comprised works of literature rather than of 
devotion, and such (adds the sainted poet, very ungallantly) as were alto- 
gether of a higher range. But, as if in compensation for this depreciatory 
allusion to the literary tastes of the fair sex, we find him proceed to describe 
a third department, destined for the common use of both sexes, in which 
occur the works of such authors as Augustine and Origen, as well as those 
of Varro, Prudentius, and Horace. We learn, finally, that the books thus 
collected were not for show but for use ; that it was the habitual practice to 
spend a part of every morning in reading, and to discuss the books so read 
at dinner; statements which, if we are to put implicit faith in them, 
would tend to show that the table-talk of a country-house in the fifth cen- 
tury might perhaps not greatly suffer, if it were brought into comparison 
| with that of many country-houses (and town-houses too) in the nineteenth; 
of which it certainly cannot be said, that the gaiety is ‘ always mingle: 
with learning.’ ”’ 

The Plantagenets whatever their merits in war and government, 
| were not eminent as collectors. Even when printing had been 
| invented, the royal library of England was of the scantiest; 
indeed, the books belonging to royalty are only mentioned inci- 
dentally, in the wardrobe accounts, in company with jewels, plate, 
&e. A noble lady of the age of the earlier Plantagenets, that is, 
she died just before the House of Lancaster ascended the throne, 
had more literature seemingly than kings, and a very fair collec- 
tion for a woman in those times. 

** Eleanor de Bohun, Duchess of Gloucester, by her will, dated 9th Au- 
gust 1399, bequeathed the following books, ‘To my son, Humphrey, .. . . 
a Chronicle of France, in French, with two clasps in silver, enamelled with 
the arms of the Duke of Burgoyne ; also a book of Giles, De regémine prin- 
cipum ; a book of vices and virtues; and another in verse (un autre rimeie) 
of the History of the Knight of the Swan, (Histoire de chivaler a cigne,) 
allin French; also a J’sa/tev well and richly illumined, with the clasps of 
gold enamelled with white swans, and the arms of my Lord and father 
enamelled on the clasps, and other bars of gold on the tissues in manner of 
; mullets, which Psalter was left me to remain to my heirs and from heir to 

heir; . . . . and to my daughter, Anne, (afterwards Countess of Stafford,) 

a book well illumined, with the Legenda aurea in French; ... . to my 

daughter, Johanna, a book with the Psalter, Primer, and other devotions, 

with two clasps of gold enamelled with my arms, (which book 1 have often 

used,) with my blessing; .... To my daughter, Isabel, (a minoress,) 
.... French Bible, in two volumes, with two gold clasps, enamelled 
with the arms of France; item, a book of Decrctals in French; also a book 
of Meistre Histoires, a book de Vitis Patrum; and the Pastorelz of St. 
Gregory. Item, a J’salter, glosez; autre livre novel du Psautier, gloses de 
la primer . . . . et sount les dites livres de Frangois.’ "’ 

Mr. Edwards begins the libraries of the modern world with that 
of the British Museum ; but as the author treats of the nucleus of 
that collection, namely the Royal Library, and the Cottonian, Har- 
leian, and Sloane collections, the narrative opens with the Tu- 
| dors, tracing the four streams as it were till they terminate im 
Great Russell Street, the account of the Museum being then 
| brought down to the present day. An elaborate history of the 
| Bodleian follows that of the British Museum, succeeded by the 
| lesser University libraries both of Oxford and Cambridge. The 

Chetham Library of Manchester comes next, then the Cathedral 
' libraries, the great collection at Lambeth, and those of the Inns of 
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What may be termed the public libraries of the country | 
follow ; the city, and parochial or quasi-parochial libraries of Eng- | 
jand, with an account of the Publie Libraries Acts and their work- 
ing. These last with an appendix of several Acts of Parliament 
sduting to the subject, close the first volume. In this modern 

riod much more than in the ancient and medieval, literary and 
iving matter is intermingled with the bibliographical, Anecdotes | 
and even brief notices of collectors, or of learned, and not always 
learned men who have been connected with the great libraries, agree- 
ably relieve the strictly book-matter. Current questions of a prac- 
tical kind give interest to the contemporary part ; as the discussions 
and suggestions connected with the improvement of the Chetham 
library, and the progress of public libraries. Here is a sample of 
the indoctus nature of George the Fourth in connexion with the 
Royal library now at the Museum, which, though known, will be 
new to some. 

“It may be matter of regret but cannot be matter of surprise, that the 
public character of King George 1V. is in nowise ameliorated by this gift, 
splendid as it was. In these days of serutiny the gift, indeed, has been 
made to throw a darker tinge into what was already dark enough. The 
library, it now appears, was to have been sold to Russia. But Lords Liver- | 

| and Farnborough strenuously opposed such a national disgrace. The 
ormer, then Prime Minister, is said to have been forced to expostulate ‘ ve- 
hemently’ with his Royal Master on the subject. To Lord Farnborough, 
who is supposed to have first heard of the scheme of expatriation in talking 
with Princess Lieven, a large portion of the debt of public gratitude is cer- 
tainly due. The late Mr. Croker gave a different version of the story, by 
stating that the motive of the gift was to lessen the cost of the ‘ repairs’ of 
Buckingham Palace, by setting at liberty certain rooms which the library 
then occupied. According to either story, the King’s views in the matter 
were —— Nor is it easy to avoid the conviction that to him the 


| —A volume of thoughts, 





money from Russia for selling his father’s library, and the money divertible 
at home from the charges attendant on its preservation, would have been 
” 


The second volume is more bulky than the first, but we must 
deal with it summarily. It contains the principal libraries of 
Scotland and Ireland, the minor libraries of London, and some of 
the private English collections that are in existence, or have been 
dispersed. These are followed by the Libraries of the United 
States, which are more numerous than will be supposed, and those 
of the continent, including the Scandinavia countries, and Russia, 
Spain, and Portugal. A mingled survey and exposition of what 


the author terms the Economy of Libraries, pursued through | 


many subdivisions, and extending over five hundred pages com- 
pletes the work. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Passion week, the dissolution, and the coming holydays have produced 
a deadening effect on publishing business ; for though some dozen publica- 
tions have made their appearance, scarcely one of them belongs to the 
regular “ trade.” The translation of the younger Coquerel’s Letters 
from Italy on the Fine Arts in their Religious Aspect, is, perhaps, less 
the result of a bibliopolic than a Protestant feeling ; for the French pastor 
regards Italian art with some reference to Catholic patronage and Catho- 


lic ideas, as well as to the test to which the Reformed mind brings the | 


subjects if not the execution. 

he Honourable Thomas M‘Combie’s History of the Colony of Victoria 
appears to be a well digested and workmanlike affair, avoiding the mi- 
nute and commonplace details with which Colonial writers generally 
overlay their subject, while he brings out the pith of discovery and 
exploring incidents. T’crhaps from the nature of the ease there appears a 
shade too much of newspaper manner in many of the occurrences; and 
one peculiarity is inevitable. 
of a century past, that most readers are already acquainted with the story 
in some degree; and this remark more especially applies to the incident 
which to contemporaries is historical in the highest sense, the gold dig- 
gings with their results upon the economical condition of the colonists. 

300KS, 


The Fine Arts in Ttaly in their Religious Asp 


Paris. Translated from the French by Edward and Emily Higginson; with | 
corrections and additions and an English Picface by the Author, | 
The History of the Colony of Victoria from its 
Charles Hotham, By the Hon. Thomas M‘Combie. 


Kitford. A Village Tale.—This book belongs to a class, so numerous 
of late, in which literary ability and social observation are employed by 
their possessors in the form of fiction, rather in compliance with the fa- 
shion, than under any natural impulse. As a tale, or at least as a story, 
Keford is just nothing. ‘There are indeed three marriages; but the 
most appropriate, and that with which the reader would most sympa- 
thise, takes place without his knowing anything about it, occurring as 
it were between the acts. The first part closes upon Priscilla Clackitt, 
apparently rather attracted towards an excellent and elderly divine. The 
second part opens with the said l’riscilla a young matron, * woo'd and 
married, and a’” in the interval by a friend of the curate, who had 
never made his appearance. The other two weddings are not very 
probable or interesting, and quickly dismissed; one in fact is settled in 
a », not more to the surprise of the reader than the lady. 

e attraction of the book, such as it is, does not, however, depend 
upon the story, which is nil, or the incidents, which are of the 
commonest kind, but upon the sketches of village character, and the | 
struggles of Mr. Clackitt, a retired tradesman, and his eldest daughter to 
become intimate with the family of the Lord of the manor, The vulgar 
op ag: pretence of these two persons, are balanced by the homeliness 
of . Clackitt, and the good sense, kindliness, and self-respect of Pris- 
cilla. There is also an undercurrent of religious purpose in the “ tale,” 
Priscilla and her mother being at the outset worldly. In fact, Mrs. 
Clackitt at first goes the length of maintaining that she is not a “ wieked 
Sinner.” 

These characters and many others are not very marked ; or owe what 
strength of feature they possess to conventional imitation rather than ob- | 
Servation of nature, Neither are the occurrences that serve to develop 
t of a broad or striking kind; while to some parts it might be ob- 
jected that they verge upon the thatrical. A homely, quiet naturalness is 


The period is so very recent, not a quarter 
| of the Last Minstrel.’ 


_ | of a warrior, or very often of anybody else. 
Letters from Rome, Naples, | . rs ; 
Pisa, &c., with an appendix on the Inconography of the Immaculate Con- | 
ception. By Ath. Coquerel, Junior Suffragan Pastor of the Reformed Church, | 


ttlement to the death of Sir | 


the distinction as it forms the attraction of “ Kitford, a Village Tale.” 
The literary execution is not remarkable; but there is a freshness and 
truth in the mind of the writer which renders the volume more interest- 
ing than stories of greater power. 

A Simple Interpretation of the Revelations. Together with Three Lee- 
tures lately delivered in Canada and the United States of America. 
Henry Wentworth Monk.—In this publication Mr. Monk is not sati 
with the interpretation of the Apocalypse as to the past or the immediate 
future, but carries on his work “ until the consummation of all thin 
about two thousand years hence.” By that time Popery and the false sects 
among the Protestants will be destroyed, and the elect gathered together ig 
thenew Jerusalem. That place will include some of the tribes of 1 


| as well as of Judah, for the lost tribes are found by Mr. Monk and 1 


to the North of Palestine, that is “‘ in Europe.” They are not pure but 
mixed by intermarriages ; in fact, all Europeans are Jews of the Ten 
tribes, to the same extent as the English are Anglo-Saxons. Mr. Monk's 


| mode of interpretation is more by assertion, upheld by scriptural quota- 


tion, than by the elaborate reasonings or calculations some expounders 
of prophecy adopt. This sort of thing would seem to have attraction for 
readers, as the publication is spoken of as a second edition. Perhaps the 
first was American. 

Comm unings Upon Daily Tex ts, te nding to a life of Practical Holiness. 
reflections, and hortatives upon scriptural 
texts, seldom exceeding a page in length and for the most part below it, 
They exhibit a religious mind, but rather deal with quotations and such 
sentiments as association produces in devout persons, than display any 
great depth or originality of thought. 

The Exiles of the Cebenna, A journal written during the Decian Per- 
secution. By Aurelius Gratianus.—The second number of Messrs. John, 
Henry, and James Parker’s “ Historical Tales,” is better than its pre- 
cursor ‘* Copcilius Viriathus.” This superiority does not arise from 


| greater knowledge of Roman customs, or facility in displaying them, 
alike welcome, 
| The interest of Zhe Exiles of the Cebenna is owing to the subject. The 


nor is there more skill or power shown in the art of story-telling. 


persecution of a priesthood and the flock, with the backsliding of some, 


| the martyrdom of others, and the adventures of many in fleecing from the 


Imperial persecution of the Christians in the South of France about the 
middle of the third century, are more appropriate as a theme than a 
particular persecution against a nobleman and his wife, set in motion by 
enmity and avarice, and developed in the style of conventional romance, 
“‘The Exiles” is an interesting tale, and gives an idea of the character 
and mode of an ancient persecution, though the ideas and manners are 
modern. 

A Volume of Smoke, in Two Putts. With Stray Whiffs from the same 
Pipe.—The model of this verse-writer is Byron in those digressive parts 
of ** Beppo” and ** Don Juan,” where the “‘ noble poet” pours out his 
opinions on things in general. The author of ** A Volume of Smoke,” 
however, passes far beyond his prototype. Byron's digreesions were 
comparatively few, to say nothing of the force and spirit that was in 
them. This poetaster is all digression. There is no x or subject 
connected with it; but after an instinctive attack upon the critics to be- 
gin with, he gives utterance, in the form of comment, to whatever 
pleases him. Now it is tobacco; then the various sects in religion and 
their disputes ; there is a good deal said about Byron, something about 
suicide, and so on. The manner is for the most part poor enough. 
ideas and sentiments are as old as modern books, the smartness 1s foreed, 
the tone self-sufficient, and the verses somewhat commonplace, There 
are passages which are an exception to the last remark; of which the 
best is the lines beginning ‘‘ On happy dreams the poet's store of wealth.” 

Joun of Arc, and other Poems. By Baunore Berther.—Tales ia 
verse. The story of Joan of Are is curtly told and by an old English 
soldier of Henry the Fifth, the “ idea” being derived from Scott's “ Lay 
A Haunted House is a conventional tale of a 
jealous sister, an angry brutal father, and a false marriage, the dead 
haunting the house to the terror of the living. A Soldier's love is a 
series of miscellancous poems on incidents that might ovcur in the life 
There is a sort of common- 
place fluency in the versification and imagery, but Joan of Are and the 
other poems must take a low place, even among modern volumes of 
verses. 

The Servants Behaviour Book. By Mrs. Motherly.—Plain and useful 
directions to young servants in families of the gentry, and those classes 
of society which live in private houses, or houses to which no shops are 
attached. ‘he girl is taught when tospeak and when to be silent ; what 
to say to her mistress and guests, and in what pitch of voice to utter what 
she ought to say. She is instructed how to stand and move, how to lay 
the cloth, cover the table, and wait afterwards, besides various other 
matter, The directions may seem minute and homely, but ‘(hat is proof 
of their utility. Life is made up of small things, especially life in con- 
nexion with servants. 

New Seriars. 

Beeton'’s Dic tionary of Universal lufoi niatiwn, Edited and compiled by 
S. O. Beeton and John Sherer. Parts 1 to 6. Ato Be.—A dictionary of 
biography, mythology, and geography, illustrated by maps and wood- 
cuts, with the pronunciation of the propernames, The prospectus speaks 
of History, Bible Knowledge, and Chronological Record ; but these will 


| either come in at a later period, or they seem to us included under the 


heads of biography and geography. The immense amount of condensed 
information, the readiness with which it can be referred to, and the ex- 
treme cheapness of the whole, for the work will cost but six shillings 
when completed, are the prominent features. In compressed accounts 
of this kind much must of necessity be left out, especially in ar- 
ticles of biography ; but the words we have turned to have given sufficient 
information. ‘The number of names.in biography is something astoumd- 
ing when the limitation of the work is regarded. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible-—A work which John Cassell is 
understood to have had at heart for years. Here we have the first sheet 
of a handsome quarto Bible, on good paper, capitally printed. The foot- 
notes do not attempt to vie with the latest styse of Biblical analysis, 
but they elucidate the text in a mode convenient for the ordinary reader. 
The book is adorned with designs engraved on wood. The cost of this 
first number is one penny. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


The Inauguration of the Chambers’ Institution” in Peebles, 
the first week in August, and the building is said to be one of the finest | 
things of the kind in Scotland. It comprises a public assembly hall, a museum | 
and gallery of art, together with a reading-room and a public library of | 
13, 000 volumes. The whole is the free-gift of Mr. William Chambers, and | 
will cost 30,0007, 

It is understood that the Prince Consort has consented to become paws 
of the Church of England Book Hawking Union, and has forwarded « do- 
nation of 25/. to its funds. This Institution has been established to aid the 
work of book-hawking throughout the country. Its dépdt, at 8, Paternoster 
Row, is open to the inspection of all members of such district book-hawking 
associations as join the Union. 

Two more volumes of the Indian Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, 
are announced for early publication by Mr. Murray. His abridgement of 
the Lite of George Stephenson is also nearly ready. 

Among the novelties in preparation for the next publishing season, is a 
new serial work by Mr. Thackeray. It will form the most attractive feature | 
ina monthly periodical to be published by Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A clerical correspondent of the Zimes having very confidently attributed 
the authorship of ‘‘ Adam Bede”’ to the Reverend Mr, Liggin, of Nimeanor, 
the author—still writing under the nom de plume of George Eliot—has 
sharply contradicted the assumption. 

Amongst forthcoming works is one entitled, ‘‘ Deafness and Diseases of the 
Ears. The Fallacies of the treatment exposed, and Remedies suggested, 
from the Experience of half a century.’’ The author will examine ana- 
tomically and physiologically, the various methods now adopted for the cure 
of disease of the auditory organs. 

Many tokens appear of the new interest taken in all that relates to our 
Indivn Empire. The latest is a decree of the University of Oxford to ap- 

int a teacher of Hindustani, to be elected for a term of five years on the 

th of June next. Candidates are required to send in their testimonials 
on or before June 18th. 

M. Proudhon is about to publish (in Belgium) a pamphlet on the present 
state of affairs in Europe. 

We observe a notable sign of progress in Egypt. On the Ist instant, 
there was to appear at Alexandria a French journal entitled, La Presse 
Egyptienne. ‘This journal, which will combine politics, literature, and 
commerce, is under the direction and editorship of M. le Docteur Grovin. 

M. Sainte-Beuve, author of the celebrated ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi”’ is pre- 
paring for the press an “ Etude Littéraire sur Chateaubriand,”’ which 1s to 
appear in a week or two. 

The Courrier de Paris is publishing at present “ by permission of the 
author,”’ one of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s novels, under the title of ‘* Le 
Gentillhomme des Grandes Routes.”” The translation, however, is not ad- 
mirable. 

Among the Paris announcements of new books is one which deserves par- 
ticular attention, the hitherto unpublished Memoirs of the Duke de Luynes, 

iving curious details about the Court of Louis XV. Messrs. Firmin and 
idot are to publish this work. 

M. Stanislas Julien, the celebrated Chinese scholar, and Member of the 
French Institute, has published this week his long-expected collection of 
Indian tales, under the title of ‘*‘ Avadanas.’’ The work is in three vo- 
lumes 16mo., and consists mostly of romances, pieces of poetry, and philo- 
sophical dissertations, all of which were translated from the Sanscrit into 
Chinese more than twelve hundred years ago. Some not unimportant elu- 
cidations of ancient Indian history are found among the contents. 

The sixteenth volume of that most important historical work, known as 
the ‘‘ Journal de Dangeau,’’ has just appeared at Paris, by Firmin 
Didot Fréres. It will be the last but one volume of this great publication, 
on which the editors, Messrs. Soulié and Dussieux, have been engaged now 
for more than thirty-six years. The new volume contains many notes from 
the pen of M. de Saint-Simon; notes in which he seems to have prepared 
himself for the writing of his own memoirs, This part of the diary of the 
Marquis of Dangeau offers, besides, a quite particular interest, as recount- 
ing in its details the last hours and death of Louis the Fourteenth, of which, 
strangely enough, hitherto no authentic record existed. 

M. Victor Hugo’s long-expected work, ‘* La Legende des Siécles,”’ is now 
finally announced to appear in the course of next month. It is stated that 
the t intends to leave Jersey for Lisbon. M. Charles Hugo fils is also 

ublishing at present, in the feuilleton of La Presse, a novel, entitled ‘“ La 
héme Dorée’’ ; a kind of French ‘ Friends in Bohemia,’’ which is very 
favourably received by the public. ‘ 

“We believe,”’ says the Pays, ‘‘ that the Council of State will shortly in- 
troduce a bill on the subject of copyright, designed to place the legislation 
in harmony with the wants of an internationality, and to establish the same 
on as complete a basis as possible. The bill is prepared in concert by the 
Ministers of State, of Public Instruction, and of the Interior. 


is fixed for | 


Che Oheratres. 
Save at the Haymarket, where a new burlesque, entitled Electra in an 
Electric Light, is announced for Easter Monday ; and at the Adelphi, 
where there is to be an extravaganza, called the Devil on Two Sticks, we 
have in central London no indications of the Paschal holidays, once so 
important to managers. The immense success of Henry V. at the Prin- 
cess’s renders any change during the remainder of Mr. C. Kean's fare- 
well season highly improbable ; and the Olympic still relies on the Por- 
ter’s Knot, preceded by Mr. Tom Taylor’s new comedietta, Nine Points 
of the Law. At the Strand Theatre, the favourite burlesque, The Maid 
and the Magpie, will be substituted for the Christmas novelty, Kenii- 
worth. The announcement of a spectacle called Oceola, at the Surrey, 
shows that Easter traditions have not faded onthe other side of the 
Water, and there is a testimony to the same effect in the production of 
an equestrian Jvanhoe, at Astley’s. | 
According to advertisements, the St. James's Theatre will be reopened | 
for French plays on Monday week (May 2). 


s Music. 


The death of Madame Bosio is a calamity—for it is nothing less— | 
which has spread a my over the musical world. In her public charac- 
ter she was the brightest star of the day; as a woman (according to the 
testimony of those who knew her well) she was good and amiable ; in 
every point of view an ornament and an honour to her profession. To 
enumerate the triumphs—to enlarge upon the talents and accomplish- 
ments of one whose short but brilliant career has been chiefly among our- 
selves, would be superfluous. It will suffice to say that she first appeared 





j 


| there have been many Concerts. 


| while they are copiously illustrated by examples. 
| guage,” says the author, * and clearness of illustration have been my 


on the boards of Covent Garden Theatre seven years ago, when she was forte exercitation upon Flotow’s Opera, including some of its most plea- 





| very young and little known to fame ; that she has ever since been a re. 


gular member of the Royal Italian Opera Company ; and that she has 
been cut off in her prime, by a sudden and deplorable blow, while she 
was actually on her way to resume her accustomed post. Her death, it 
cannot be doubted, will make a dismal blank; but we understand that 
Mr. Gye has endeavoured to supply her place by engaging the favourite 


| parisian prima donna, Madame Penco. 


During the suspension of theatrical entertainments in Passion week, 
There was the annual performance of 
the Messiah by the Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall on Wednes- 
day. Elijah was given on Tuesday at St. Martin’s Hall, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hullah: there have been the “ Popular Concerts” at St, 
James's Hall, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday ; and a Sacred Con- 
cert, given by Mr. Benedict on Thursday, at the same place. The new 
Glee and Madrigal Union, too, gave their second Concert on Monday 
afternoon, at the Hanover Square Rooms, with increasing success. There 
were other Concerts of smaller note, and ail of them appear to have drawn 


| numerous audiences. 


Some of the Dublin papers speak enthusiastically of the success of 
Verdi's Macheth, as performed by Mr. Willert Beale’s Italian Company, 
and especially of the tragic power displayed by Madame Viardot in the 
character of Lady Macbeth. It is somewhat remarkable that a work of 
the most popular dramatic composer of the day—a work, too, of twenty 


years’ standing, should have been performed at Dublin without having 


been produced either in London or Paris; though looking at the kind of 
pieces which often achieve success in both these capitals, the non-pro- 
duction of Macheth furnishes no presumption against its merit. We 
cannot but think that Mr. Gye or Mr. Smith would do well to try it 
here. It would at all events be a relief from the eternal Trovatore and 
Traviata. 


At Boston in the United States there is a Mendelssohn Quintet Club. 
They gave a concert a few weeks ago whieh did not include a note of Men- 
delssohn’s music. Sure this club must be composed of Irishmen. 

Piccolomini is still in the United States. She has quarrelled with Mr. 
Ullman the well known American entrepreneur ; and the little prima 
donna, who is now at New Orleans, is to continue her musical tour with 
most of the members of the opera company; an agent, sent over by Mr. 
Lumley to look after his interests during Mademoiselle Piccolomini’s en- 
gagement, managing the affairs of the concern. 

Madame Alboni is singing in the French provinces with great success, 
Why is not this great artist at one of our houses this season ? It cannot be 
said that she is not wanted. 

The Committee in Germany for the projected monument to Weber has 
published a report from which it appears that the sum already received 
amounts to 6644 thalers. The Court of Berlin has given 2000, the Dresden 
Theatre 705, Madame Ney, (the great vocal tragedian who was here two or 
three seasons ago) 520, Madame de Bock (Schrader Devrient) 354, and the 
Emperor of Austria the magnificcat sum of 156 thalers. 

Several of our English musicians have been distinguishing themselves in 
Germany. Our young composer and pianist, John F. Barnett, has pro- 
duced, at one of the celebrated Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts, a portion of 
an oratorio, which was received with the warmest applause by one of the 
most musical audiences in Europe. A symphony by Mr. Lodge Ellerton, 
our eminent amateur, whose admirable compositions have been repeatedly 
noticed in this journal, was performed last week by the Musikalische 
Geseltschaft of Cologne, under the direction of Ferdinand Hiller, and made 
a great impression. Mr. Ellerton was loudly cheered at the conclusion of 
the piece both by the audience and the orchestra. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Royal Modern Tutor for the Pianoforte. By Henri F. Hemy, 
(published by D’Almaine and Co.) is a work which has reached its 
twenticth edition, and is nevertheless scarcely known to the London pub- 
lic; the reason probably being, that the author is a Professor of Music at 
Newcastle-on Tyne, and that the cireulation of the work has lain chiefly 
in a remote district. Its present publication by an eminent metropoli- 
tan house is likely to give it the more extended currency which it really 
deserves. For, though nincteen in twenty musical instruction books are 
useless repetitions of what has been already said over and over again, 
yet M. Hemy’s book has some novel features and a special value of its 
own. Its merits consist, in the first place, in its cheapness: we do not 
know another work which gives so much sound elementary instruction 
for five shillings. The contents are well arranged and strictly progres- 
sive ; the precepts are couched in language extremely clear and concise, 
“ Simplicity of lan- 


principal aim throughout ; and it will perhaps be scen that for this pur- 
pose I have been careful to address the eye rather than the ear, and to 
present an example intelligible at a single glance rather than a cumbrous 
mass of words—a diagram rather than asentence.” It has always seem- 
ed to us that a great stumbling block in the path of young students of 
the pianoforte is the load of dry scales and finger-exercises which they 
are compelled to wade through, to their weariness and disgust. It is be- 
ginning to be found that this is a bad way, and that scholars get on 
much better when they are attracted and pleased by pretty melodies. 
Our author, accordingly, while he gives such scale-exercises in every key 


as are really necessary, gives also a profusion of airs by the best com- 
posers, progressively arranged and with the fingering so 


carefully 
marked, that their practice is just as instructive as that of mere exer- 
cises, while it is infinitely more agreeable. Altogether this is a sensible, 
intelligent book, calculated to be an excellent manual of instruction. 
Rimbault's Opera Musie Books (D’ Almaine and Co.) is a serial publi- 


cation, consisting of the most favourite Italian, German, and French 


Operas, arranged for the pianoforte, without voices. The fiftieth 


| number, now before us, contains the airs, ducts, and concerted picces in 


Flotow’s Martha, the pretty comic opera at present in such vogue 


throughout Europe. They are arranged for the piano with Dr. Rim- 
b 
| music to the most universally popular of all instruments are not only 
| delightful in themselves, but are very improving to the young 
who acquires from their practice, almost unconsciously, a ¥ 
and style of performance. 


ault’s well known taste and skill. Such adaptations of fine vocal 


ianist, 
touch 


Francesco Berger’s Fantaisie sur Martha (Ollivier) is another piano- 
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sing themes ; the air, “ M’ apparri tutt’ amor,"”"—the gay chorus of ser- 
yants at the fair, the famous “spinning-wheel” quartet, and some 
others, all worked up together into a piece at once melodious and bril- 
And its companion work the Fantaisie sur Luisa Miller de 


jant. 
Gad is in a similar form and style, and possessed of the same degree 
of merit. These graceful pieces are worthy of one of the most accom- 


i of our young musicians. We have to mention another composi- 
tion from the same pen: ‘Pale Roses”; a polka de salon, (published by 
Addison and Co.) A brilliant prelude of a few bars leads to a theme in 
the polka time and rhythm, which is developed into a considerably ex- 
tended movement of a light and playful character, and varied by several 
ingenious digressions—one in particular, from C the primary key into A 
flat, being especially effective. Like Mr. Berger's pianoforte music in 
general, these pieces require an accomplished player, though they are not 
Joaded with needless difficulties. 

We walk by Faith, and not by sight,” the words by the Right Reve- 
rend 8. I. Rigaud, Lord Bishop of Antigua, the music composed by W. 
C. F. Robinson, (published by Rudall and Co.), is a sacred song of 
great merit. The poetry is in a grave and pious strain united to an air 
of congenial character, with an accompaniment, of that full and rich 
harmony which is peculiarly suitable to the organ, for which instrument 
it appears to be specially designed. In the third bar of the melody the 
A ought to be marked sharp; and the omission, for the benefit of young 
singers, ought to be corrected. 


From the same publishers we have Longfellow’s ballad Maidenhood, | 


with music by “Stella.” Stella, (whoever he or she may be,) has a 
poetical mind, and the tranquil sweetness of the verses is reflected in the 
melody, which, moreover, is clothed with a rich and masterly accompani- 
ment. 


Fiue Arts. 

The New Society of Painters in Water Colours continues to progress 
in variety and excellence. Two small landscapes by Mr. 8S. Cook, sea 
pieces on the West Coast of Cornwall—one at the ‘ Close of Day,” the 
other “The Early Summer Morning,’’—disclose an unexceptionable 
treatment of sky and water, the ripple of the tide in the Morning view 
is as silvery and delicate as the real wave itself. Messrs. Warren, 
Whymper, Richardson, Philip, Mitchell, and M‘Kewan, send landscapes, 
all of them clever and natural transcripts of the rich English scenery, 
now-a-days within any one’s reach. Mr. Louis Haghe’s “ Cromwell” 
shows us an interesting story out of Woodstock, where the Protector 
stands sadly regarding the Vandyke portrait of Charles the First, whilst 
his daughter is striving to lead him away from his vain regrets: here 
are the careful, charming, drawing, and colour, with all Mr. Haghe’s 
wondrous effects of attitude and expression. ‘ An Emeute at Louvain 
in the Olden Time,” by the same artist, is a marvel; the struggling 
soldiery, the rough wild townspeople battling at the hall doorway and 
on the steps—the groups bearing stricken comrades, or tending the 
wounded,—here an old man dragged about in the mad crowd, there a 
nun in her last offices of charity,—with the background full of threaten- 
ing angry faces—-all make up a masterpiece such as the owner of this 
facile pencil loves to pourtray. But first and most admirable in finish 
and sentiment of the landscapes, are Mr. E. G. Warren’s, “ Lost in the 
Woods ”’—an infant nestling in the underwood, with the high, leafy 
forest trees over hcad—quiet, peaceful, and solemn; and “ The Avenue, 
Evelyn Woods, Surrey,” where the light crossing the laced shadow of the 
trees is absolutely startling from its vivid reality. 

Mesdames Margett and Fanny Ilarris contribute fresh blooming 
flowers. Mr. Warren senior sends his usual Eastern effects, one a 
solemn moonlight “ Flight into Egypt’; and Mr. Corbould is repre- 
sented by a large resplendent picture of Tennyson's Dream of Fair Women. 


We understand that the Prize Drawings of the Metropolitan District 
Schools of Art will be exhibited during the Easter Holidays, at the South 
Kensington Museum, in the rooms provisionally prepared for the recep- 
tion of the Vernon and Turner Victures. The Class Rooms of the 
Training School, will also be open during the holidays for the inspection 
of the public. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have appealed to the Trustees of 
the National Gallery “to consider whether they cannot take advantage 
of the temporary exhibition of the Turner and Vernon Collections at 
South Kensington, to allow them to be open to the public of an evening 
as well as by day. The irreproachable behaviour of the evening visitors 
at the South Kensington Museum is adduced in support of this appeal, 
and the resolution by the representatives of the three hundred institu- 
tions united to the Society, enforcing upon 
bringing before the Government the question of the propricty of opening 
the National Museums and Galleries generally in the evening is very fitly 
appended. 

From the Architectural Museum, South Kensington, again, there are 
two prizes of 5/. 5s. and 35/. 3s. for the most meritorious specimens of 
carving in wood: and one of 4/. 5s. for the most successful colouring a 
cast from a pannel; one of eight, from the side of a tomb in the Church 
of San Giovanni-Verona, which contains a draped figure, surrounded with 
foliage on a flat ground in low relief, and inclosed in a narrow border. 
Certificates of merit will be awarded where the works have not sufficient 
merit to win the prize. 

We have been requested to state that the National Portrait Gallery, 
29, Great George Street, Westminster, will be open to the public by 
— on Easter Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, from ten to five 
o'clock. 


the Council the suggestion of | 











Tickets, procurable as usual from Messrs. Colnaghi; Messrs. Graves 


and Mr. J. Smith (of New Bond Street), may be had also, on application, 
of W. Metchim, Stationer, 20, Parliament Street, and of W. Dufour, 
Mationer, 17, Great George Strect, Westminster. 


Each number of the “ Gazette des Beaux Arts” calls for kinder words 
and fuller thanks than its predecesscr. Here in this last 8th livraison is 
a descriptive and illustrated life, by M. Charles Blane, of Rembrandt, with 
& portrait and etchings alone worth the price of the whole number. The 
opening paper on the “ Acropolis of Athens” with engravings of frag- 
tents of the sculpture, and two admirable views East and West of the 
Temple itself, is in like excellent taste. 





The French orator-poet of the South of France, the celebrated Jasmin, has 
been stirring Parisian audiences with recitations of the latest of his compo- 
sitions, for the benefit of the female orphans of Notre Dame des Arts. With 
his ardent face and emotional manner, and a voice of perfect modulation, he 
compelled a large auditory at the Salle du Louvre to recognize his power 
with repeated bursts of enthusiasm. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. Monday | Tuesday Wednes., Thurs. | Friday, 
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SperCen Consols | 945 945 95 954 4 
Ditto for Account .... 95¢ 95 95 95, ca 
3 per Cents Reduced 93, 93 93} 8 93 - 
New 3 per Cents ..... 93: 93) 933 o4e ty 2 
Long Annuities SS a —— —_—- i oo a 
Annuities 1835 ......... 73 | 6878 | |, } _— on 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .... 224je.d.) 223 | 224) 223 223 a 
India Stock, 10} perCent ..... — | —— | 220) | 2205 | 2204 2 
Exchequer Bills, }jd. per diem, . 35 36 33 36 36 oo) 
Exchequer Bonds, 185Y......... —- | — —_— —— =_ 
India Bonds § per Cent,............+ - —— —_— | 8 | n 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ... -+- Sp. ; —— , French .. -4ip.Ct. 95f. 
Belgian .. 44 — —— | Mexican. i 20) 
Ditto ..... .234— 21 | Peruvian ....... i bot 
Brazilian ...... .5 — | l00exd. | Portuguese 1853. i 45) 
Kuenos Ayres . &6=— | 80 | Russian ........ 5 — 110% 
Chilian ........ -6— | 103 | Sardinian ..... t— 77 
Danish ... 5 —S CRORE cccccescsess st— “4a 
BOTED . novccccccccccevess s=— —— | Ditto New Deferred . t= 30 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24— | —— | Ditto Passive .........cceseceees 84 
Ditte... a—- | 9s} Turkish....... 6 — | S6fexd 
French . — | 68f. d0c. | Vemezuela.........ceceee 5 | 4h 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Ratrwars— \ Banxs— 
Bristol and Exeter........+0+++ | Austral 824 
Caledonian...........+65 . British N . — 
Chesterand Holyhead .. . ‘| CIY ..ncvecsccccceccsees . — 
Eastern Counties........ oe Colonial .......cceeeeee j_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.......- vl Commercial of London i 
Glasgow and South-Western -— Eng}. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd.| 16 
Great Northern .... 1003 | London .....0cecceeeeee Pe) eed 
Great South. and W loa | London and County ......+++++. 284 
Great Western... .......e00e00 573 | London Chrtd. bnk. of Australia) 2 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. | 923 London Joint Stock.. | 31 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... | Cery London and Westmins' 43] 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast lilt National Bank... iu 
London and Blackwall .......+- } 63 National Provinci ie 
London and North-Western... 93g New South Wales 47 
London and South-Western... 913 Oriental ......6ee006 39 
Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln. | 38 Provincial of Ireland. Tv 
Midland ........sseeeeeee veces vl South Australia...... -— 
Midland Great Western (Ireland)| —— Union of Australia 50} 
North British..........+++ 56h Union of London. 24g 
North-Eastern—Berwick. 90 | Umity...cecsccereceee = 
North-Bastern—York .......++- 74h | Western Bank of London.,...... -— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) 323 Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ....... 0.00006 | 107 East and West India.......+.+. | 
Scottish Midland......... | 81} LONGO .. 6.66 eceeee . 85 
South Eastern and Dover } 68 St. Katherine. 89 
Eastern of France...... | 25 Victoria 26. cece cccceeeeeeeees 103 
East Indian ..........0++ { 1013 MISCELLAN RoUs— | 
Geelong and Melbourne . — Australian Agricultural,....... | 30 
Grand Trunk of Canada. | 34 British American Land. ° 30 
Great Indian Peninsular .....| 100 | -—- 
Great Western of Canada ....) Ligexd ystal 1 
Paris and Lyons ......+6.00+- 33 | Electric T 103, 
Mines— | General Steam.... — 
Australian. .......cesseseeeeees | 4 | London Discount .. | at 
Brazilian Imperial....... ° —_— | National Discount.........+e00*! 4} 
Ditto St. John del Rey... . 12} | Peninsular and Oriental Steam. | 8h 
Cobre Copper. .......+++ ° 37} | Royal Mail Steam.............. i 60) 
Rhymney Lron .....ceeceeeeece e os South Australiam .....6eeeecees } 36 
BULLION Peroz. | METALS. Per ton. 


Copper, Brit.Cakes £112 10 © .. 
7 0 


Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £317 9 | trom, Welsh Bars... 





i 

= 
eocvs. 
eceo 








Mexican Dollars ... cece - 00 0 Lead, British Pig ... 23.15 0. 

Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 2 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 21 © ©... 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 22. 

’ ‘’ a s. s. ‘ ‘. . 

Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine ...... 43 to dé Fine...... 65 to 66 | Indian Corn. 30 to 31 

Fine o— 0 Foreign,R. 34—45 Peas, Hog... 34—37 | Oats, Feed.. 22—24 

P White F. 52—55 Maple .... Fine.... 24—25 

a Rye ... 286— 32 White. Poland .., 283—26 

Barley . 24 — 26 Blue ...... Fine .... 26—27 

Malting .. 34—38 Beans, Ticks 34— 36 Potato.... 25-—27 

Malt, Ord... 58— 64 Marrow... 37—42 Fine .... 27— 24 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales, 


For the Week ending April 16 











td. Sis. 6d.) Wheat.... 40s. 6d. | Rye .....+. Sle. Oty 
6 ++. 41 5 | Barley.... & 1 | Beans....., 40 Ll 
7 Peas....... 39 4@ | Oate...... 23 6 «+ Peas..... - 9 6 
| PROVISIONS. 
Town -made..... to 435. Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. doz. 
Seconds ........cccecccccvesees —36 | Carlow, 0/. ts. to 0. Cs. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 29 — 31 | Bacon, Irish ..........-. percwt. 608.— Os, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 29 — 30 Cheese, Cheshire, fine —-s 
American ....... per barrel 22 — 26 | Derby, pale ... ove — 70 
Camadia® ...ccccccccsccess 22 — 26 | Hams, York .........ccccseseees 36 86 
Bread, 5d. to 7d. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to Se. 94. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoatrse ano Leapenmate,* CaTTLe Manet.” Meas or CartLe at THE 
s. a. ad 




























. ad a. d. . | CATTLE- MARKET. 

Beef. 3 6to3 4 4tod 8to5d 0} Monday. Thursday, 

Mutton 3 8—4 4l0—5 6—6 ©} Beasts.. 3,110 ..... 830 

Veal... 3 8—4 46—5 4—5 8/| Sheep..21,310. 

Pork 34-4 38-4 0—4 6! Calves., 85. 

Lamb 00-0 0-0 0 wn. 0 OO O— 0 O Pigs... 400 000. 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 66s. to Sis. Down Tege ......+.+- per Ib. 19d. to 19)4, 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 84 — M7 Malf-bred Wethers ......+«++. wj— WV 

Sussex ditto.......sseeee 63 — 75 Leicester Fleeces IF =— 0 

Farnham ditto .. o—- @ Combing Skins ......... -MN— VW 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. Wurrecuar CumBERtann. 

Hay, Good .....+.+. T3e. CO BOR. ..ccscceces 72s. to 86s.to 94s. 

Inferior 6 — 65 .-— 7% — #0 

New ...++. o=— 0 .-_— o— 06 

Clover ......++++ 9 — 105 2 = 100 — 108 

Wheat Straw 2306 «3938 “a = au — 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, perIb. 2s. 3d.to 2s. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 2d.to 5s, 24. 
Congou, fine .. oo 8 —2 6 Brandy, Best Brands..... 5 7 — 6 2 
Pckoe, flowery .........4 0 —5 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 5 — @ 8] 

In bond— Dut 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt.43 6 — 44 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 85s. Od. tol60s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton,.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary .......- 55s. Od. tol60s. Od.| Tallow P. ¥.C...perewt.57 6 — © @ 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. 0d. to 76s. 6d.) OWD ...e0e ecccce 3—o00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 19s. Od. to 25s. 0d.| Rape Oil, English refined 41 0 — © 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 27+. 6}d. | Brown.....++++ 36 — 39 6 

West India Molasses .... 13s. 0d. to 18s. 6d | Linseed Oil....... 3 —2 6 

POTATOES. Cocoa -nut Oil. ee 0-40 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 80s.to 905. | Palm Oil... ...+++«+++ oes 45 0 — 45 6 

. 60 — © | Linseed Oil-cake, perton 200 0 — © 0 
«+e 90 —110 | Coals,Hetton. 17 3 — OO 
eeeeee seesereces 10 = \ Tees . s+ oo-— 00 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
LAST WEEKS of Mr. Cwantes Kaaw's Manage- 
ment. On Easter Monpays, the 25th instant, and during the 
week, will be presented Shakespeare's historical play of 
HENRY THE FIFTH. Commencing at 7 o’clock. King 
Henry, Mr. C. Kean; Cnoncs, Mrs. C. Kean. 


> . pa 
HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS the Twenty-fifth Annual Ex- 
hibition of this Socicty IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
53, Part Mact, near St. James's Palace, daily from nine till 
dusk. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 
ames Faxey, Secretary. 








ASTER HOLIDAYS.—SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON MUSEUM. The Museum, Art Library, 
and Drawing Schools, will be OPEN FREE every Morning 
and Evening from Monpay 25th to Sarurpay, 30th Arnit, 
both days inelusive. Day time from 10 tillé ; Evening from 
7 till 10. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


, yiIvaed 

HE PRIZE DRAWINGS of the 
Metropolitan District Schools WILL BE EXHIBITED 
during the EASTER HOLIDAYS at the SOUTH KEN 
SINGTON MUSEUM, in the Rooms provisionally prepared 

for the reception of the Vernon and Turner Pictures. 
The Class-Rooms of the Training Schools will also be 
open during the Easter Holidays for the inspection of the 
Publi 





ic. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


(THE TALKING AND PERFORMING 


FISH will arrive at 191, Piccadilly, early in May. 

Complimentary Cards to naturaiists and gentlewen of the 

ress will be issued for private Performances three days be 
fore the public exhibition. 


wenn r + 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Visitor—The Lord Bisnor of Lonvon. 
Principal—The Very Rey. the Dean of Wrestwrnster. 
Lady President—Miss Panny. 

The EASTER TERM for the College and Preparatory 
Class WILL OPEN on May 2d. 

Prospectuses with full particulars may be obtained on ap- 
plication to Mrs. Williams, at the College Office. Arrange- 
ments are made for receiving boarders. 

f. H. PLUMPTREE, M.A., Dean. 
and 68, Harley Street, W. 


67 

A J. SCOTT, Esq., A.M., of OWEN’S 
e COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, will deliver TWO 
LECTURES at the MARYLEBONE INSTITUTION, Ed- 
ward Street, Portman Square, on the afternoons of Fripay 
Aram 29 and Tvespay May 3. 
Subject—The Revival of Letters and its Influences. 
THE AGE OF THOMAS OF SARZANA. 
THE AGE OF ERASMUS. 
THE OLD AGE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 

The Lectures will commence at 3 o'clock. Tickets for the 
Two Lectures, 5s. each; may be obtained at the Library of 
the Institution; of Messrs. Waarney, Hari, and Co. 10, 
Cambridge Terrace, Camden Town ; or of Messrs. Warp and 
Co. Paternoster Row. 














NEW Groups FOR THE STEREO- 
SCOPE 


JUST OUT; “Young Scotland,” “Young England,” 
‘What, beard a Douglas in his Halls!” “The Young 
Shaver,” “‘ Come say good night, my darling,’ ‘‘ The Young 
Stephenson”; The Inftuenza—“ It’s no joke, I can tell you, 
having your nose tallowed, your feet parboiled, and your 
head sinothered in your wife's flannel petticoat’; Servant's 
Grievances—" Am I expected to eat the cold mutton, 
maam?" The above new and amusing slides beautifully 











coloured, forwarded free 2s. each, or 6 for 10s. in stamps or | 


P. O. O. to Jaues Swan, London Stereoscopic Company, 54, 
Cheapside. 


TRADE MARK. 


ATENT CORN FLOUR. 

The most wholesome part of Indian Corn; preferred to 
the best Arrow Root; for Breakfast, boiled simply with 
milk ; Dinner or Supper, in puddings, warm or cold, blanc 
mange, cake, &e. and especially suited to the delicacy of 
ebildren and invalids. 
to anything of the kind known.’ Sold by Grocers, Chem- 
mista, &c., in léoz. packets BKxown ani Porson, Pais- 
ey; 774, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; and 23, Iron 
monger Lane, London.—E.C. 


) APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 


and TABLE CUTLERY. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by special appoint- 
ment te the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who sup- 
ly the consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, Kine Wirtraw Srreer, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 

















direct from their Manufactory, Quren’s Corieny Works 
Surrrievo. Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn. Pattn. 
£s. d. sd. £8.d. £8. a. 
12 Table Forks, best quality 116 © 2140 3 00 3120 
12 Table Spoons, ditto...... 1w 0 2M0 3 00 8hre 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto..... 1702002402180 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto -170260024602HW0 
12 Tea Spoons, ditte ....... ou 0140170 1860 
28a , ditto -0 8 60 6100 ONO 0130 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto......0 7 0 0106 O11L0 0180 
4 Salt Spoons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 0M@ 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto....0 1 8 0 26 0 30 @ 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6 6 56 0 600780 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto. 1 0 6 1100 140 1180 
1 Butter Knife, ditto...... 03060050 660070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto .. 012 0 01460 0176 1 O08 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt)....... 010 0 0150 0180 110 
Complete Service ... 10 13 10 15 16 6 17 13 6 21 


Any article ean be had separately at the same prices. 
One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, ‘forming 8 Dishes,) 87. &s.; 
Bet of 4 Dish Covers—viz 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 M-ir ch, 
10. 10s.; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s.; Full-size Tea and Cof- 
fee Service, 9/. 10s. Acostly Book of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps. 
Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 


Ss 
, ° | 
8 i) 





£ sd. £a.d 
2 Dozen Futt-size Table Knives, 

Ivory Handles ..............0+ 240 3 6¢€0 4120 
1} Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto.. 1 4 0 M6 2110 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers .... 0 7 6 one6é 0156 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto......... 0 86 0120 0 16 6 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers .. -»O0 76 G10 O16 
1 Steel for Sharpening .. ++ @ 30 040 060 

Complete Service .........4160 6186 966 


Mesers. Marvin's Table Kuives still maintain their unri- 
Yalled superiority; all their blades, being their own Shef- 
field manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 
poy Fo which do not come loose in hot water; and 
the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 
Pt! and thickness of the Ivory Handles. 

APPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, City, 

Lendon ; Manufactory, Queen's Cuticry Works, Sheffield. 


The Lancet states, “‘ This is superior | 





THE SPECTATOR. 


TO THE ELECTORS OF SOUTH ESSEX. M M. 
— Wie 


GENTLEMEN - a 
TE MAJESTY’S MINISTERS having 
taken upon themselves the scrions responsibility of 
dissolving Parliament at this inauspicious period, I again 
offer myself as a Candidate for the Representation of the 
Southern Division of Essex. 

Time will not permit a canvas of the 6761 Electors, so 
widely dispersed, and I beg, therefore, you will excuse me 
if I should be unable to wait upon all, personally. 

The liberal views required by the advancement of the age 
have always been strenuously advocated by me, and I trust 
that my conduct in Parliament entitles me to hope that I 
have merited the support of my Constituents. 

Permit me to solicit the favour of your votes, and the ho- 
nour of your influence, in promoting my reélection. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your most faithful servant, 
RK. B. BAKER 








Orsett Hall, April 13, 1859. 
QoutH ESSEX ELECTION,.—the 
\) Central Committee of R. B. BAKER, Fsq. the only 
Liberal Candidate, SIT DAILY, at the Bell Hotel, Chelins 
ford; the London Committee, at the Green Dragon, Bishops 
gate ; and the Local Committees at all the principal Market 
Towns and Polling Places in the Southern Division of the 
County 

All communications should be addressed to the Central 
Committee, Bell Hotel, Chelmsford. 

OUTH ESSEX ELECTION.—The 
London Committe conducting the reelection of Mr. 
Wingfield Baker, M.P. beg to call the attention of the elec- 
tors of South Essex to the report of a meeting which ap- 
peared in the columns of the Morning Chronicle, of the 19th 
instant, of the electors of South Essex, held at Barking on 
Monday last, called by the friends of Messrs. Bramston and 
Watlington, and presided over by John Davis, Esq. J.P. of 
Cranbrook Park, Ilford, from which report was omitted the 
following most important and singular resolution, and 
which had been at such meeting unanimously adopted, viz 
—‘ That Mr. Perry Watlington was not a fit and proper 
person to represent the Southern Division of the County of 
Essex." 


, r vrs 
S° UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
KJ COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies through the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, 
SC WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 








EC. 
London, April 1, 1859. 


rT, , , 
TULCANIZED INDIARUBBER MA- 
CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and out last 
either. Hose and tubing for agricultural purposes, washers, 
valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all other articles in India- 
rubber kept in stock and made to order. Testimonials, 
prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI, 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, B.C, 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 
sioners of the Admiralty. 
+ > , -pEWOTYT 
\ TINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 
SHERRY, MADEIRA, &c. in brilliant condition, 20s. per doz. 
“I find your wine to be pure and unadulterated. 
“Hy. Ler r D. London Hospital.” 
Pint Sample of either, Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Railway Termi- 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
Colonial Brandy, i5s. per Gallon. Wetter and Hvones, 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark Lane, London, E 








nae he ie PAT _ 
YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
a USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 

THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stascn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Masesty's Lavnpiess says, that 
although she has tried 
Wrearen, Rick, anv ormen Powper Strancues, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

See that you get it, asinferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO. Giascow anv Lonpon. 
> , , rh ta + 
METCALFE,  BINGLEY, | AND 

co."8 NEW FATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Hrushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and cican them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M.. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 














PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1859. 
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ADIES of delicate complexion who 

4 suffe from exposure to cold winds and damp atmo 
sphere, will find immediate and soothing relief in the appli 
eation of ROWLAND'S KALYDOR. This unique botani- 
cal preparation allays all! irritation and tenderness of the 
skin, removes cutaneous dixfigurements, freckles, and tan, 
and produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a delicacy 
and softness of the neck, hands, and arms. Perseverance in 
its application promotes a free exercise of those important 
functions of the skin so essential for the preservation of 
health, and attainment of a beautiful complexion. Price 
4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. —Caution: The words “ Kow- 
lands’ Kalydor,” &c. are on the wrapper, and A. ROW 
LAND and SONS in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton 
Garden, London ; and by chemists and perfumers. 











RUPTUR 28. —KY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

ya E’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, se often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fai! to fit) forwardea by post,on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent tothe Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 


NE ’ “NE 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and al! cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELI UNC the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. d. to 16s. each 
Postage &¢. 
JONN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 








[April 23, 1869. 


7 4 - LL 
LEON LILLO and Op, 


BANKERS, 9, Square Clary, Paars. 


ee, 

= . 
IG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospec - 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies {published 
by F. Tuim™,) and other works in prose, sent on application 
either to Sig. Vourr, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place 
W. ; orto Mr. Tams, Foreign Bookseller, 3, Brook Street’ 
Grosvenor Square. > 


r r 7 » Ty 
K RNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 

Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Illustrated by 300 Ep. 
gravings, to be had, post free, of P. and 8. Bevrus, City 
Furniture Warehouses, 9, 10, 11, Finsbury Terrace, City 
Road. Goods delivered free to any part of the kingdom, ang 
exchanged if not approved. Inspection invited. Note our 
15/. Rosewood or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in 
velvet. 

a 
, . an hd Y.? . 

Q W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
We warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadcts, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and ciyj-. 
lians dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outtits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M, 
Dock yards), Woolwich. 


y . uate rl 'E DP" , 
\ HEATSTONE’S CONCERTINAS for 
l/. 16s. of superior make, six-sided, with the double 
action, to play in five keys; ditto, to play in all keys, 
2/. 12s. 6d. Concertinas having the full compass of notes (48 
keys), from 3 to 12 guineas, the latter as used by Signor 
Regondi. Manufactured by the inventors and patentees, 


Wuearsrone and Co, 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 
MAN LG a . 
\ THEATSTONE’S ENGLISH HAR- 
MONIUMS, in solid cases manufactured by them 
expressly for churches, chapels, schcols, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 
manship and material, and do not require tuning. 

















With | stop, oak case.. 
With 1 stop, polished mahogany, or a 
With 3 stops, organ tones, large size, oak case 
With S5stops, ditto ..... 
With 8 stops, ditto .... 
With 10 stops, ditto .. 
The tones of the latter can be produced either softer or 
louder than other Harmoniums that cc 8° double the price 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, with all the latest improvements, from the 
six -guinea school room harmonium to the sixty-guinea one 
for the drawing-room, by Alexandre.—W a#eatsrone and Co, 
20, Conduit Street, Regent Street. 


TEXKwme To . aval hl oT 

f{A®S EY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 

OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wii™ Lazensy, as well as the front label signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—‘‘ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har 
vey's Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tionto the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1858." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 


) APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS, 


Warranted good by the Makers 
} N's RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN'S 3 
Shave well for Ten Years. 


. RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) 
MAPPR'S 
4 








TRAVELLING BAGS Za 
Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case, fitted...........+ 11 
Gentleman's Solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted ...... 23 


Gentleman's Leather Travelling and Dressing Bag, 








fitted with 16 Articles, Qutside Pocket, complete... 3 12 
Do. do. 0. with addition of Writing 
Materials, Patent Ink, and Light, complete ........ 10 
Gentieman's very large, 18 in. , With Dressing and 
Writing Materials, 21 Articles, Outside Pocket...... 6 
Gentleman's 16-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated 
Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles, complete 10 6 





with every necessary, ¥ 
Enamel Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, 
Silk, fitted with lM Articles, Outside Pocket, com- 





BOOD. cnn cccasevcsecens seccscoceccscscocenessurseese 215 
Moroceo Leather Lady's Travelling Bag, Lined Silk, 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete... 4 4 


Do do. do. with addition of Writing 
Materials, Ink, and Light, compicte .. e 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and D 
15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Bag, 
l5in fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com 
plete... 





oecccecccceccccccccsessooeescors 12 10 
Levant Les y's Travelling and Dressing Hag, 
15 in. fitted very complete, Sil Tops to Glass and 
Rottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, complete .. 22 o 
A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, for 
warded by Post on receipt of Twelve Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STRERT, CITY, LONDON 
Manufactory— Queen's Curteny Works, SHerrikep 

















DR. DE JONGH'S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEDILITY, RH EUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL TRE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
ARISIN ROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 

is the most eftics the most palatable, and, from its ra- 
pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economical of 
all kinds. Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over 
every other variety is now universally acknowledged by the 
Faculty ee 

Opinion of W. MURDOCH, Esq. M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Medical Officer of Health, St. Mary, Rotherhithe, &e. &e. 

“ | entertain a high opinion of Dr. de Jongh's valuable Oi ° 
the results in my practice being much more satisfactory since 
I have administered it than they were when I used the pre 
parations of Pale Oil usually sold by the druggists. I never 
could get two samples of them alike, whereas Dr. de Jongh * 
Oi! is always the same in taste, colour, and other properties. 
My OWN OPINION IS, THAT (7 Us THE Heer O.L soLD.’ 


or 











Sold onty in Iureniat Half-pints, 2s 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelicd with Dr. or Jonon's sig- 
nature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE is GENUINE. IN THE COUNTRY 
by respectable Chemists. 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE ACENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, W.C 

Cavtion.—Intrusive recommendations of other kinds of Cod 
Liver Oil should be strvenvowsly resisted, as they solely 
from interested motives, and <cill infatlibly reault in disap- 
pointment. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 
ISSOLVING VIEWS. 
By Count M. G. Dr Wezete dedicated to Sir 
Epwarp B. Baker, Bart. Being an Account of the 
Author’s journey from the land of his birth to that of 


his adoption. 

London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, E.C. James Ripeway, 169, Piceadilly, W. 
Dublin: M‘Grasman and Gm. Edinburgh: Jony 
MENZIES. 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION 12,000. 
France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain and Portugal, Greece, 
Egypt, Sweden, Norway, Denmark. &c. 

URRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVER- 
TISER, Printed for the convenience of those 

who are desirons of communicating information to 
Travellers, is published Annually in May, and inserted 
in every copy of MURRAY'S 
HANDBOOKS, issued during the Season. 





| 


CONTINENTAL 


| 
As only a limited space is allowed, preference is 


given to those Advertisements which are more imme- 
diately addressed to Tourists. 


Advertisements must be sent to the Publisher before | 


the 30th of April, accompanied with a remittance, or 
reference for payment in London, 
50, Albemarle Street, London, April lth, 1859. 
THE PEOPLE’S EDITION, AND ONLY COM- 
PLETE EDITION, OF MOORE’S IRISH ME- 
LODIES, WITH THE MUSIC. 
In 1 vol. small dto. price 12s. cloth, gilt edges ; 
Also in 10 Numbers, to be had separately, Ls. each, 








OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments for the 
Pianoforte. The only complete and copyright edition 


for the People, containing beth Music and Words of 


the entire Series of 124 Irish Melodies. 
“ LoxoMan and Co.’s People’s Edition,” price 
12s. should be specitied in all orders. 
In the press, uniform with the above, in small 4to. 
EOPLE’S EDITION of MOORE’S 
NATIONAL AIRS, with Pianoforte Accompa- 
niments, edited by C. W. Gover. To be completed 
in Ten Numbers, price One Shilling each. No. 
price ls. on May 31. 
London : LoncMan, Brown, and Co, and Apprsox 
and Co.; Manchester: Hie and Appisex. 


NEW WORKS BY E. FITZBALL, 
HIRTY-FIVE YEARS of a DRAMA- 
TIC AUTHOR'S LIFE, 


2 vols. price 21s, 








SECOND EDITION, 
THE HOUSE TO LET. 
With other Poems. 
With a beautiful steel-plate Portrait of the Author. 
Demy 12mo. cloth gilt 5s. or Moroeco 10s, 


In | vol. post d4to. price 12s. superbly illustrated, 


BHANAVAR, 


a Romantic Poem, to which is added, 


FADLEEN, 


an Oriental Tale. 


MICHAEL SCHWARTZ. 


Price 1s. 6d. or 28. 6a. cloth. 





In the Press, and will shortly be published, 


THE GYPSY’S WEDDING, 
3 vols. price 1/. Ils. 6d, 

Published by Newny, 30 Welbeck Street; Boorn and 
Cuvararon, Regent Street; Smrkin and Marsan; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 

A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 

Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 

Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, | 


wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 


teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the } 


closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. 
method docs not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will swpp ort and preserve teeth that 
are loesc, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tiation. D ed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52 Ficet Strect.—At home from 10 till 5. 

Vv . =~ rDw . > vo 
FPENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY PIPCES.—Buyers of the above are 
Tequested, before finally deciding, te visit WILLIAM 8 
BURTON'S SHOW-RKOOMS. They contain such an assort 
ment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire 
irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be approached 
elsewhere, cither for variety, novelty, beauty of de 
sien, or exquisiteness of workmanship Bright stoves, 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bors, 3/. lbs. to 
33/. 10s. ; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to NM. Its.; 
steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11. ; ditte, with rich ormolu orna 
ments, from 2/. lis. to 18/.; chimney piecees, from WV. Ss 
to 801. ; fire-irons, from 2°, 3d. the set to 4/. 4s 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES with radi 

ating hearth plates. 


William 8. 


FURNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may 
It contains upwards of 400 








be had gratis, ard free by post 


This | 


BURTON’S GENERAL | 


Tilustrations of his itlimited Stock of Electro and Shettield | 


Plate, Nickel Silver and Britanvia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gasetiers, Tea Urne and 
Kettles, Tea trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Hrass HKedsteads, Bedding, Hed 
Hangings, &c. &c. with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 3%, Oxford Street, W.; I, Ia, 
2,and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, 
London. Established 1820 


JJOLLOWAY’s OINTMENT and PILLS. 

—Gout aud Rheumatism.—These most painful dix 
orders are generally prevalent in town and country, and 
are to be found as often in the patrician’s palace as the 
pauper’s cot. It is commonly supposed that gout and rheu 
miatism are differeut diseases, but in fact they are identical, 
Not distinct diseases, but different formes of the same dis 
«ase, though it, is true that some eatreme cases may 
seem to disprove this assertion. The cause and seat ef both 
is depraved blood; and he who weuld successfully contend 
With either must point his remedies te this vital tuid 
Holloway ‘sadmirable vintmenat affords immediate relief. and 
his wonderful pills, acting directly om the blood, eradicate 
the disease. 


| 
| 





MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW WORK. 
To be had at all the Libraries throughout the Kingdom. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 


TWO VOLU MES. 


TRUBNER AND Co, 


ONE GUINEA. 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 





PATRICK FRASER TYTLER. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 


9s. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. 


A MEMOIR of the late PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, the “ Historian 
of Scotland.” 


By his friend Rey, J. W. BURGON, M.A, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





New Edition, (with New Preface,) beautifully printed, of 


JAMES’ NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This New Edition will be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, price Five 
Shillings each, with a Portrait to each Volume. 
Volume I. price 5s. on April 2th. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


NEW 


BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORK BY LORD CAMPBELL. 





Now ready, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS 
CONSIDERED, 


IN A LETTER TO J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 
By Lord CAMPBELL, LL.D. Chief Justice of England. 


By the same Author, 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF 
ENGLAND, 


| FROM TITE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATIT OF LORD TENTERDEN. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE 


Fourth Edition, 10 vols. crown 8vo. 


42s. 


Ill. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, 


And Keepers of the Great Seal of England, 
FROM 


EARLIEST TIMES TILL THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


60s. 


LIFE OF LORD BACON: 


EXTRACTED FROM THE ABOVE WORK. 


Foolseap 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. SCHMITZ’S NEW HISTORY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGEs. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 7 
HISTORY of the MIDDLE AGES. 
i By Dr. Lroxarp Scrurrz, F.R.S.E. Rector of the 
High School of Edinburgh. In 2 vols. Vol. 1. (from 
the Overthrow of the Western Empire a.p. 476, to the 
Crusades a.p. 1096, 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, 7s. 6¢. 
2. MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 6s. 
Rivinerers, Waterloo Place. 


Just published by Siwpkrx, Mansmauy, and Co, 
10s. 6d. - _ - 
ARR’S (King’s College) NEW CLAS- 

) SICAL LEXICON of Biography, Mythology, 
and Geography, with 2000 additional Names, Classi- 
cal citations, Xe. 

“ The amplest materials for reference and illustra- 
are compressed into a form singularly compendious 
and convenient. I kaow of no work to be compared 
with it for eomprehensiveness and conciseness.” —J. 
R. Majer, DD. 

CARR’S HISTORY of GREECE, 3d 
Ts. 6d 

4 vast amount of valuable matter in a short com- 
pass.”"—-R. W. Jelf, D D. 

NO MORE MEDICINE. 

Price 2d. free by post, a Popular Tre tise, 64 pages, 
MHE NATURAL REGENERATION of 
the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. Practically illus- 
trating the effectual cure, without medicine, of Indi- 
gestion, (dyspepsia,) habitual Constipation, Flatu- 
leney, Acidity, Palpitation of the Heart, Torpidity of 
the Liver, bilions Headaches, Nervousness, Biltous- 
ness, General Debility, Cough, Asthma, Consumption, 
Despondeney, Spleen, &e., without Pills, Purgatives, 
or Medicines of any kind, by a simple, pleasant, and 

infallible means, adapted to the general reader. 
London: Maxx Neruews, Booksellers, 39, Cornhill. 


Edition, 


In 1 thick volume, a New Edition, the Twelfth, 
greatly improved, price lés. 


\ ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
| Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
Clergy, Families, and Emigrants. By T. J. Granam, 
M.D. Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. 

“ Of all the Medical Guides that have come to 
our hands, this is by far the best. For fulness and 
completeness they all yield the palin to Dr, Graham's,"’ 
— Banner. 

“Undoubtedly the best medical work for private 
families in the English language. It is invaluable."“— 
Literary Times. 

“We always rejoice in an opportunity of calling 
public attention to Dr. Graham's * Domestic Medicine,’ 
which we have long considered as far excelling every 


| publication of its elass.”—British Standard, February 
1859. 


Published by Sorkin and Co, Paternoster Rew ; 
and Harcnarps, 187, Piceadilly, Sold by all Book- 


sellers. 
ELECTRICAL INFLUENCE IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. 


Just published, price ls, free by post for fourteen 


stamps. 

YECOND LIFE; or ELECTRICAL 
\) NERVOUS FORCE: a medical work intended 
for the special perusal of all who are suffering from 
the various forms of nervous and physica! debility, and 
the distressing ulterior consequences to which they 
lead ; with practical Observations on the great Cura- 
tive powe: of Electro-Galvanism in the treatment of 


! those Disorders, by infusing tone and vigour in con- 


stitutions relaxed or debilitated from various enerva- 
ting causes, Illustrated with cases compiled from the 
note-book of a Registered Medical Practitioner of 
twenty years’ standing. , 
Published by Maxx, 39, Cornhill, and of all 
Booksellers. 
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ust ready, in | vol. feap. 8 
LICE LITTLETON: a Tale. 
By Forester Frrz-Davip. 
London : Loxoan, Browy, and Co. 


On ‘the 30th inst. will be ublished, Part. 109 of — 
OUSEHOLD WORDS.’ »” “Conducted 


by Cuarces Dicken 
Office, 16, Wellington Street; North. 





few days, pric 
HE PRODUCTS pd as RESOURC ES of 
BRITISH INDIA. A New Edition with Addi- 
tions. By Monracur Gonrr, Esq. 
James Riveway, 169, Piccadilly. 








Just published, 8vo. pp. “, with Portrait, cloth, 
10s 


HE LIFE and "TIMES of DANIEL 
DE FOE; with Remarks Digressive and Discur- 
sive. By Wit CHADWICK. 
London : Joun Rus’ SSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. — 


~ Just publishe d, in crown 8vo, with a fine Portrait, 
raved by Alfred F. Heath, price 7s. 6d. 
ARDINAL WISEMAN'S TOUR IN 
IRELAND. 
Dublin: James Durry, 7, Wellington Quay. 
London : Haut. iy VIRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoste r Row. 


Just published, post 8vo. price . 
HE FINE ARTS in TPALY in their 
RELIGIOUS ASPECT. By Aru. Coqurre. 
jun. Translated from the French by Epwarp and 
Emuty Hicornson, 
London : E. T. Wurrrretp, 178, Strand. 
On the 30th, will be published, price 2s. 6d. Part 1V. 
(completing the Ist Vol.) 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOP-EDIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. Being the Fourth 
Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOP_LEDIA, con- 
ducted by Caan tes Kuionr. 
London : Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
In crown 8vo. (860 pages,) price 1 
HE HISTORY F ENGLAND, 
from the EARLIEST TIMES to the PEACE of 
PARIS, 1856. By Cuarnes Duxr Yonce. 

** It gives, for the first time, a really readable and 
compact summary of owe pervaded by right prin- 
ciples.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

__Rivixetons, Waterloo Place. 





onN's ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR May. 
| UTLER’S HUDIBRAS, with variorum 
Notes, selected principally from Grey and Nash, 
a Biography, and a General Index. Edited by Henny 
G. Boun. | Post 8vo. with thirty beautiful Wood-cut 
Illustrations, cloth. 5s. 

Or with the addition of 62 copperplate Portraits 
of celebrated Characters, Impostors, Enthusiasts, &c. 
Bound up in 2 vols. (on account of its thickness) 
cloth. 10s. 

Henry G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden, 

ondon, 





Boun’s Scuoon AND Gpacee SEnixs, FIRST ISSUE, 


HE NEW TESTAMENT, in GREEK, 
Griesbach’s Text, with the various readings of 
Mill and Scholz, at foot of page, and Parallel Refer- 
ences in the margin; also a ical Introduction and 
Chronological Tables. By cugpcn Scholar. Third 
Edition, revised and correct Beautifully printed. 
With two Fac- une of Greek Manuscripts. Post 8vo. 
(650. pages) cloth. 3s. 

Or bound up with a complete Greek and English 
Lexicon to the ay Testament, (250 pages additional, 
making in all 900,) 5s. 

Heyry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, 


Boun’ 8 Puirovogrcat. Lipaar ARY For MA 


OWNDES’S- BIBLIOGRAP HE R's 
MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, com- 
prising an account of rare, curious, and useful Books 
published in England since the invention of printing ; 
with Bibliographical and Critical Notices and Prices. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, by Henay G. 
Boun. To be completed in 8 parts, forming 1 ae 
post 8vo. Part LV. price 3s. 67. 

*.* The former edition had within the last year be- 
come 80 scarce as to be sold by auction for upwards of 
7/. The present will be a full and complete reprint, 
with extensive corrections and additions, for 1/. 8s. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London. 





Boun’ r LS poy Srrivs ror May. Price 2s, 
be continued fortnightly.) 

OSWE LL S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 
including his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour in 
Wales, &c. with large Additions and Notes, by the 
Rt. Hon. Joun Witson Croker. ‘The second and 
most complete Copyright Edition, rearranged and re- 
vised according to the suggestions of Lord Macaulay, 
by the late Joun Wriont, Esq. with further additions 
by Mr. Croker. To be completed in 8 vols. Illus- 
trated with upwards of 40 fine Engravings on Steel. 


ol. 5, 
*.* The public will now have for 16s. what was for- 
merly published at 2/. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, 


On the 30th inst. will be published, fos ls. No. XL. 
PULA ting the 5th Vol. 
7 POPULAR HISTORY “OF ENG- 
LAND. By Cnaries Kyiunr, 

The Firat portion of this important work, from the 
Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688, is complete 
in Four Volumes, with a copious Index, price 36s. 

“Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet Without a par- 
ticle of bombast ; in short, by his genuine sympathy 
with all of English kind, he (the author) sueceeds in 
arousing the patriot, while he disarms the e ritic ; and 
we predict that the reception of his book will fully 
justify its title. His attempt to supply the place of 
**Huine’s History” is in a great measure successful, 
at least we know to which we ourselves shall hence- 
forth turn to by preference.” — Times, 

London: Bravery and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





| 


| 





DR. areas = CONFIRM oe. 
y, feap 8vo: price ls. be 

TOTES ‘FOR’ L SCTURES ‘ON CON- 
i FIRMATION, with Suitable Prayers. By 
Cuarirs Joun Vavenax, D.D. Head Master of Har- 

row School. 
MAcMILLAN and Co. Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, 


~~ STEWART ON ~~ ~* 7 MAN MIND. 


clot 
>) LEMENTS OF THE. ‘PHILOSOPHY 
4 ofthe HUMAN MIND, in Two Parts. By Dvu- 
GALD Stewart, with References, Sectional Heads, Sy- 


| noptical Table of Contents, and Translations of the 


numerous Greek, Latin, and French Quotations, X&c. 
By the Rev. G. N. Wricut, M.A, 
London: Wi.t1aM Tree and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside, E.C. 


ROU ro NEW LIBRARY OF FICTION, 
I vol. price 5s. each, cloth extra, 

MPHE W IFE AND THE WARD; a 

Story of Indian Life. By Lieut.-Col. Monry. | 
. HOLLYWOOD HALL; an English 
= of 1715. By James Grant, author of the ** Ro- 
mance of War,” “ Phillip Rollo,” &e. 

And on the 30th will be published, 

3. THE MAN OF FORTUNE; a Story 
ef the Present Day. By Atnany FonpLanave jun. 
Esq. author of ** How we are Governed.” 

London : Rovriteper, Warnes, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street, 


“Tue Story or ove Lives rrom Year to YEAR.” — 
SHAKSPEARE. 
The First Number, for the 30th April, 1859, 
rice Twopence, of 
LL THE YEAR ROUND. 
t A Weekly ly designed for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of all Classes of Readers, and to 
assist in the discussion of the Social Questions of the 
Day, conducted by Cuan res Dickens. 
CONTAINS 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
Book tar First.—Recatcev ro Lire. 
Tur Prertop, 
By Cuarres Dickens. 
Sure to be Healthy, Weal- | The Poor 
thy, and Wise. Beer. 
Occasional Register : | A Piece of China. 
Wanted, Found, Mis- | Trade Songs : The Work- 
house Nurse. The 


In Turex Books. 
Cuarrer I,— 


Man and his 


sing. 
The City of Earthly Blacksmith. 
Eden. Haunted London. 


P\blished also in Monthly Parts and in Half-Yearly 
Volumes, at the Office, 11, Wellington Street North, 
Strand, W.C, ; also by Cuarman and Hat, 193, Pic- 
cadilly, London, W. 


THE MISSIONARY IN MADAGASCAR. 


Fifth Thousand, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 16s, 
ea VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, 

In 1853-56, including a Journey to the Capital, 
with Notices of the Natural History, and ~" ~ Pre- 
sent Civilization of the People. By Rev. W. Exwis, 
Author of “* Polynesian Researches. 





Ellis's Madagascar.—* It is almost superfluous to | 


recommend a work so fraught with novel information 
on asubject which has long deeply interested the Bri- 
tish public.”"— Wesleyan Methodist. 

Ellis's Madagagcar.—** The questions opened out Ly 
this book are of such public interest, that we cannot 
err in predicting for it a success scarcely second to Dr, 
Livingstone’s ‘ Journal.’ "— Atheneum. 

Ellis’s Madagascar.—* Few men were better qualified 
for this visit to Madagascar than Mr. Ellis. His early 
experience as South Sea missionary familiarized him 
with the best way of dealing with people.”—Spectator. 

Ellis’s Madagascar.—** Agreeably written, well illus- 
trated, and contains much that is interesting and no- 
vel. Mr. Ellis was an acute observer.”— Daily News, 

Ellis’s Madagascar.—* That another work, by an- 
other of our missionaries, should issue from the press 
within little more than twelve months of Dr. Living- 
stone’s work, bidding fair to rival its predecessor in 
celebrity, is matter for grateful congratulation. Mr, 
Ellis is a brave, adventurous man.”’"— Frangelical Ma- 
gazine, 

Ellis’s Madagascar.—‘* What Dr. Livingstone has 
done for Central Africa, Mr. Ellis has accomplished 
for Madagascar. He has brought to light the interior 
of an unknown region, and laid open a new field of 
vast importance for Europeon and transatlantic enter- 
prise.”"— Christian Observer. 

Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
Now ready at all the Booksellers. 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM'’S 
MEMOIRS of the COURT OF GEORGE IY. 


From Original Family Documents. 2 vols. with 
Portraits. 


SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By an | 


PEyouisu Lapy. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“The extracts we have made will afford some idea 
of the interesting and amusing nature of these vo- 
lumes.”—Athenewum, 


NATHALIE. By Julia Kavanagh. 
Price 5s. bound and Illustrated, forming the Fourth 
Volume of HURST and BLACKETT’S STAND- 
ARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS of PO- 
PULAR MODERN WORKS. 


WOODLEIGH, By the Author of 


** Wildflower,” ‘* One and Twenty,” &c. 3 vols. 


A GOOD TIME COMING. By the 


Author of “‘ Marnew Paxton.” 3 vols. 
“A novel that possesses very great merit. The 
story is honest and healthy.” —Vress. 


LIFE’S FORESHADOWINGS 
By W. G. Wits, Esq. 3 vols. 
“Atale which has numerous beauties, and is per- 
vaded throughout by an intimate knowledge of the 
human heart.”— Dublin Unirersity Magazine. 


Hurst and Brackerr, Publishers, Successors to 
H, Corsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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BOOKS 


FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. Ccx, 


| 8vo. 6s. 














1, CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT, 

2. SCOTTISH MINSTRELSY. 

3. THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

4. BUNSEN’S EGYPT AND CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE BIBLE. 

. DEVONSHIRE. 

. GEORGE THE THIRD—CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. 
LORD BROUGHAM AND LAW REFORM. 

8 FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A MEMOIR OF PATRICK FRASER 
TYTLER, the Historian of Scotland. By Rev. J, W, 
Buroon, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’s 
SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES; INDIA— 
1801-5. Edited by His Son. Vols. 3 and 4. 8vo, 

(Nert week, 


THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE ; relating chiefly to his Ad- 
ministrations in India, America, Ireland, &c. Edited 
by Cares Ross. Second Edition. Portrait, 3 vols, 
Svo. 63s. 


THE STORY OF 
PHENSON’S LIFE. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. 


aw 


sl 


GEORGE STE- 
Abridged from the larger work, 

Illustrations. Post 8vo. 

(Next week, 


THREE VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, 
DURING 1853-56. With Notices of the People. Na- 
tural History, &e. By Rev. W. Enis. Sth Thousand, 
Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN CANTER- 
BURY CATHEDRAL, By Rey. A, P. Srantey, 
D.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE NEAPOLITAN STATE PROSE- 
CUTIONS ; two Letters addressed to the Earl of 
Aberdeen. By the Right Honourable W, E. Grap- 
sronr, M.P. I4th Edition, 12mo. ls. 


ON COLOUR; and on the Necessity 
for a General Diffusion of Taste among all Classes. 
By Sir J. G, Wiixuyson. Illustrations, 8vo. 18s. 


LIFE OF JAMES WATT. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. By James P. 
Murrueap, M.A. Second Edition, Portrait, Xe. 
Svo. 


SHAKSPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIRE- 
— CONSIDERED. By Lord Camrpety. Svo, 
5s. 6d, 


ITALY: Remarks made on Several 
Visits from the Year 1816 to 1854. By Lord Broven- 
ron. 2d Edition, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES for 1858, 
By Rev. H. L. Manset, B.D, Third Edition, witha 
New Preface. 8vo. 12s, 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE 
ALPS; a tour through all the Romantic and less fre- 
quented “ Vals’ of Northern Piedmont. By Rey. 8. 
W. Kiva. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 18s, 


ON NAVAL WARFARE 
STEAM. By General Sir Howarp Dove tas. 
cuts. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


THE LITERARY REMAINS OF PRO- 
FESSOR JONES, late of Haile on College. With 
a Prefatory Notice. By Rev. W. Wnewext, D.D. 
Portrait, 8vo. l4s, 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 
PAINTING, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 


Time. By Raten N. Wornvum. Revised Edition. 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SILURIA: the History of the Oldest 


Fossiliferous Rocks and their Foundations. By Sir 
R. Murcnison, Third Edition, Illustrations. 8vo. 


WITH 


Wood- 


2s. 
THE FOREST of DEAN ; Historical, 
| Descriptive, Legendary, and Local. By H. G. Ni- 
cHOLLS, Wood-cuts, &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


A HANDBOOK of INDIA.—Madras 
and Bombay. With Information for Travellers or 
Civilians as to their Outfit—Expenses—Comfort, Xe. 
By Frofessor Eastwick, Maps, 2 vols, Post 
8vo. is. 


A HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND 
PALESTINE; the Peninsular of Sinai, Edom, and 
the Syrian Desert. By Rev, J. L. Porter, Maps. 2 
vols, Post 8vo. 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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